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Imports Increase and Exports Decrease; Balance Cut to Lowest Figure in LO Years 
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_ FOREIGN TRADE of the United 
States showed a closer balance between 
merchandise exports and imports in 1950 
than in any other year of the past dec- 
ade. The huge gap between exports and 
imports of early postwar years had nar- 
rowed considerably by the latter half of 
1949. and with exports falling well below 
the level of that year until the final quar- 
ter of 1950 and imports rising sharply, 
the trend toward a balance was acceler- 
ated. Exports decreased to $10,275,- 
000,000, or by 15 percent from the 1949 
figure, and imports increased 34 percent 
to $8,842,000,000. Thus the export ex- 
cess amounted to $1,433,000,000 a bal- 
ance only one-fourth as large as in 1949 
and the smallest of any year since 1940. 
Imports exceeded exports in 2 months of 
the year, August and October, a feature 
that had not occurred since June 1937, 
but the export balance rose again in the 
last 2 months to an amount which, on an 
annual basis, was somewhat higher than 
for the year. 

Trade balances with practically all 
areas and countries showed marked 
changes compared with 1949. Imports 
exceeded exports in trade with four of 
the seven continent areas, whereas ex- 
ports had exceeded imports to all areas 
in 1949. Those showing shifts in the bal- 
ance of trade were South America, Asia, 
Oceania, and Africa as indicated in table 
6. Moreover, the usual large export bal- 
ance in trade with Canada fell to a rela- 
tively small figure and the export bal- 
ances with southern North America and 
Europe decreased approximately one- 
fourth and one-half, respectively. 

Of the factors reducing the export bal- 
ance, the increase in imports was domi- 
nant in 1950. Imports after suffering 
a temporary setback in the first three 
quarters of 1949 from high 1948 levels 
began to increase appreciably in the 
fourth quarter of 1949. Foreign cur- 
rency revaluations made prices of some 
foreign goods more attractive to United 
States buyers at that time, although the 
more important influence was the ex- 
pansion in industrial output again tak- 
ing place in the United States. Imports 
continued to increase in value in 1950 
as demand accelerated and prices ad- 
vanced, especially the prices of coffee 
and wool, and, after the outbreak of hos- 





Nore: Figures quoted in this article (in- 
cluding tables) have been prepared by the 
United States Section, Economic Analysis 


Division, from basic data tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 1.—United States Exports, Imports, 
and Balance of Merchandise Trade 


[Value in millions of dollars} 


Merchandise 


Yearly average, year, se 8 Excess 
and quarter oa Imports, of 
Total |General as per- | exports 
exports | imports cent of 
exports 
1936-38 2, 489 83.9 478 
1939-41 4,115 2, 763 67.1 1, 352 
1942-44 211,819 3, 356 28. 4 8, 463 
1945 210, 527 4.159 39.5 6, 368 
1946 210, 185 4,942 48.4 », 243 
1947 15, 340 5, 756 37.5 9, 584 
1948 12. 653 7, 124 56.3 5, 529 
1949 12, 051 6, 622 54.9 5, 429 
1950 10, 275 &, 842 86. 1 1, 433 
1949 
First quarter 3, 338 1, 789 53.6 1, 549 
Second quarter 3, 376 1, 601 47.4 1,775 
Third quarter 2, 695 1,478 54.8 1 218 
Fourth quarter 2, 643 1, 755 66.4 S88 
1950 
First quarter 2, 366 1, 889 79.8 477 
Second quarter 2, 509 1, 930 76.9 579 
Third quarter 2, 451 2, 385 97.3 66 
Fourth quarter 42.949 2, 638 89. 5 311 


Exports, including reexports. Data cover all mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to United States 
armed forces abroad for their own use. In addition to 
commercial trade, the data include aid and relief ship- 
ments largely made under the following programs: 
Lend-Lease in the war years; UNRRA in immediate 
postwar years, and civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States armed forces beginning 
1944; ECA program beginning April 1948, and Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program beginning July 1950. 

2 Includes an estimate of civilian supply shipments 
beginning 1944, 

Includes Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- 
ments valued at $282,000,000 of which $247,000,000 went 
to ERP countries. 

‘Includes Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- 
ments as follows: July-September, $99,600,000 ($91,000,000 
to ERP eccuntries) and October-December, $182,600,000 
($156,000,000 to ERP countries) 
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tilities in Korea, of rubber and metals. 
In October, the high point of the year, 
the value of imports, on a quarterly 
basis, was 87 percent larger than in the 
low third quarter of 1949. In the last 
2 months imports declined somewhat, 
but the fourth quarter total was 78 per- 
cent larger than in the third quarter of 
the preceding year. 

The decrease in exports also contrib- 
uted to the reduction in the trade bal- 
ance. Exports after reaching a postwar 
peak in the second quarter of 1947, 
showed an almost continuous decline 
through the first quarter of 1950 except 
for a large movement of ECA-financed 
goods early in 1949. Exports fell in the 
first quarter of 1950 to the lowest point 
since the fourth quarter of 1945 and 
total exports for the year were 15 per- 
cent smaller than in 1949 despite a 
moderate increase after the first quar- 
ter.’ The reduction in 1949 and the early 
part of 1950 was partly attributed to 
the tapering off of United States aid to 
Western Europe and certain Far Eastern 
countries and to the efforts many ster- 
ling area and other countries made to 
improve their dollar balance position by 
restricting purchases from dollar areas. 
Expansion in production of both food- 
stuffs and manufactured products in 
Europe since 1947 has also affected world 
demand for United States products. Eu- 
rope not only increased output of many 
products for home markets but exported 
more as well. 


‘Exports rose 25 percent from the first 
quarter to the fourth quarter. 
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As United States imports rose and ex- 
ports fell, the world dollar shortage was 
greatly alleviated during the year. Prin- 
cipal countries through all of their 
transactions with the United States, in- 
cluding trade, accumulated gold and 
dollar assets sufficient to restore their 
total losses over the three preceding 
years. 


Price and Quantity Changes 


Price rises influenced the value of both 
exports and imports in 1950, especially 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
in June. The index of unit value of im- 
ports by May 1950 had risen 5 percent 
from the low of November 1949 and by 
December, 27 percent. In contrast, the 
index of unit value of exports after 
touching a low point in May 1950 rose 
only 13 percent by December. 

However, much of this rise during 1950 
merely counterbalanced price declines 
of preceding months and the 1950 aver- 
ages showed only moderate change from 
the averages for 1949. The unit value 
index of imports increased 8 percent 
as compared with 1949, whereas the unit 
value index of exports decreased 3 per- 
cent from the level of that year. The 
decrease in the export price index re- 
sulted partly from the sale abroad dur- 
ing the year of considerable amounts 
of surplus foodstuffs at prices well below 
market value in the United States. 


TABLE 2.—I/nderes of Changes in Quantity, 
Unit Value and Value of United States 
Exports and Imports 


Yearly average, year, and Quan- Unit Val 
quarter tity value arue 
Total exports of United States 
merchandise 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 135 102 138 
1942-44 269 148 399 
1945 197 167 328 
1946 206 158 325 
1947 275 188 518 
19048 214 200 428 
1949 221 185 408 
1950 193 2 180 347 
1949 
First quarter 233 193 452 
Second quarter 243 188 457 
Third quarter 200 182 565 
Fourth quarter 201 179 358 
1950 
First quarter 181 176 320 
Second quarter 194 174 339 
Third quarter 184 179 330 
Fourth quarter 209 190 398 
Imports for consumption 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 104 105 109 
1942-44 97 140 136 
1945 107 16 | 167 
1046, 113 173 196 
1947 108 213 230 
1948 123 235 288 
1949 120 224 268 
1950 146 242 355 
1949: 
First quarter 121 235 286 
Second quarter 116 224 | 258 
Third quarter 111 220 244 
Fourth quarter 131 217 | 283 
1950: 
First quarter 137 223 | 304 
Second quarter 136 229 | 310 
Third quarter 154 248 381 
Fourth quarter 157 270 | 424 





Apparent price decline is due to the diminishing part 
in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown a 
greater price rise during the war years than non-lend- 
lease goods. In 1945, the unit value of non-lend-lease 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as compared with 167, 
the unit value of total exports as shown in this table. 

2 Price decline is due in part to sales abroad during the 
year of considerable amounts of foodstuffs at prices well 
below market quotations in the United States. Such 
exports included sales from Government-owned surplus 
and shipments on which subsidies were paid by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 3. 


Verchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage 


Distribution 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Total Crude materials 
Yearly average, year, and 
quarter 
Value Percent) Value 
Exports of United States met 
chandise 
1936-38 2, 925 100 669 
1947 15, 162 100 1, 601 
194s 12, 532 100 1, 488 
1049 11, 936 100 1, 780 
1950 10, 142 100 1, 885 
1949 
First quarter 3, 302 100 4th} 
Second quarter 3, 345 100 549 
Third quarter 2, 669 100 $29 
Fourth quarter 2, 620 100 436, 
1950 
First quarter 2, 339 100 130 
Second quarter 2, 476 100 506 
Third quarter 2, 416 100 425 
Fourth quarter 2, 912 100 524 
Imports for consumption 
1936-38 2, 461 100 760 
1947 5, 666 100 1, 766 
1948 7, 092 100 2, 148 
1949 6, 592 100 1,854 
1950 8, 735 100 | 2,463 
1949: 
First quarter 1, 757 100 503 
Second quarter 1, 590 100 444 
Third quarter 1, 501 100 424 
Fourth quarter 1, 744 100 478 
1950: 
First quarter 1, 873 100 536 
Second quarter 1, 907 100 515 
Third quarter 2,344 100 632 
Fourth quarter 2, 611 100 780 


Percent Value Percent 


Semimanufac- Finished man- 


Foodstuffs tures ufacture 


ail 


"alue Perce 


Value Percent 


22.9 306 10.5 519 2 1,431 18.9 
10.6 3, 105 20.5 1, 785 11.8 8, 670 7.2 
11.9 2, 579 20.6 1,370 10.9 7, O94 a6. 6 
14.9 2, 228 18.7 1, 356 11.4 6, 573 55. 1 
18.6 1, 363 13.4 1,123 11.1 5, 772 56.9 
14.1 652 19.7 386 11.7 1, 798 4.5 
16.4 619 18.5 38 11.6 1, 790 3. 5 
12.3 499 18.7 310 11.6 1, 530 7.3 
16.7 456, 17.4 273 10.4 1, 455 ) 

18.4 $27 14.0 256 10.9 1,325 6.6 
1). 4 326 13. 2 271 10.9 1,373 a) 

17.6 | 328 13.6 272 11.2 1, 391 7.6 
18.0 382 13.1 323 oa. 3 1, 683 17.8 
30.9 | 720 29. ; 50S 20.4 478 19.4 
31.2 1,672 29.5 1, 245 22. 0 983 17.3 
30.3 2, 002 28.2 1, 632 23.0 1,310 18.5 
28. 1 2, 073 s1.5 1,418 21.5 1, 246 18.9 
» ee 2,645 10.3 2», 123 24.3 1, 504 17.2 
28.6 522 29.7 396 22. 5 336 19.1 
28.2 500 31.4 336 21.1 305 19,2 
28.2 481 32.0 306 20.4 290 19.3 
27.4 570 32.7 381 21.8 315 18.1 
28.6 608 32.5 417 22. 2 312 16.7 
27.0 560 29.4 ist) 25. 2 352 18.5 
26.9 791 33.7 543 23. 1 378 16.1 
29.9 687 26.3 682 26.1 H2 17.7 


! Beginning 1947 data include civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through the United States armed forces 


In terms of volume, imports in 1950 
exceeded the previous high total of 1948 
by 19 percent and 1949 by 22 percent. 
Compared with imports in 1936-38, the 
1950 total was 46 percent larger. Exports 
in terms of volume decreased 13 per- 
cent from 1949 and 30 percent from the 
high 1947 total, but showed an increase 
of 93 percent over the 1936-38 annual 
average. 


Exports and United States 
Production 


Exports in 1950 amounted to approxi- 
mately 7 percent of the total United 
States production of movable goods in 
the same period. This ratio compares 
with 742 percent immediately before the 
war, 12 percent in 1947, and 9 percent 
in 1948 and 1949. Whereas exports de- 
clined, production of exportable goods 
increased considerably. Prominent 
among the commodity exports which 
represented a smaller part of produc- 
tion than in 1949, were wheat, cotton 
textiles, coal, iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus, passenger automobiles, and 
a number of the chemical products. 
However, exports of some leading com- 
modities were a larger part of the pro- 
duction than in the preceding year, 
especially raw cotton, leaf tobacco, 
motortrucks, and carbon black. 


Commodity Distribution 


Finished manufactures, as usual, com- 
prised by far the largest part of exports 
in 1950. These goods made up 57 per- 
cent of the export total, about the same 
proportion as in 1947 and 1948, and 
an increase from 55 percent in 1949. 
Crude materials comprised about 19 per- 
cent, an increase from 15 percent in 
1949; and semimanufactures, 11 percent, 


about the same part as in 1949. Food- 
stuffs which had dropped from approxi- 
mately 23 percent of total exports in 
1946 to 19 percent in 1949 comprised only 
13 percent. 

The change in relative importance of 
these goods in the total is accounted for 
by the increase in volume and price of 
crude materials and decreases in the 
other four classes as follows: 


Percentage change from 
1949 

Ouantity Unit value Value 

index inde inde 

Total exports of U. S. merchan- 

dise 13 ; —15 
Crude materials +1 +5 +6 
Crude foodstuffs 34 $3 
Manufactured foodstuffs — 23 
Semimanufactures 15 
Finished manufactures 1) 


tow 


) 


Of total imports in 1950, crude ma- 
terials and semimanufactures made up 
52 percent, an increase from 50 percent 
in 1949 but a decrease from the propor- 
tions in 1946, 1947, and 1948 when 
marked expansion in these goods had 
raised them to larger parts of the total. 
Crude materials composed 28 percent 
and semimanufactures 24 percent in 
1950. Foodstuffs represented 30 percent 
of total imports, a smaller part than in 
1949; and finished manufactures, the 
smallest of the four classes of goods, 
comprised 17 percent compared with 19 
percent in the preceding year. 

Shifts in the relative importance of 
these goods in the import trade reflect 
changes in volume and in prices of com- 
modities comprising the several classes 
as follows: 


Percentage change from 


L949 
Unit 
Ouantity value Value 
index inde index 
Total imports for consumption +29 +s +32 
Crude materials +29 +9 +33 
Crude foodstuffs —5 +38 +31 
Manufactured foodstuffs +21 +21 
Semimanufactures +54 2 +0 
Finished manufactures +24 2 +21 
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The quantity and value of leading 
commodities in each class of exports are 
shown in table 4 and leading commodi- 
ties in each class of imports are shown 
in table 5. 


Export Products * 


The many products comprising the 
export trade, were, as usual, concen- 
trated heavily in 19 broad commodity 
groups. Commodities falling within 
these groups amounted to $7,358,000,000, 
or 73 percent of total United States ex- 
ports in 1950. Machinery, including in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical apparatus, 
and agricultural implements with a value 
Cf $2,021,000,000 topped the list. This 
was a decline of 14 percent from 1949 
exports. 

One product, unmanufactured cotton, 
showed a further increase of 17 percent 
after making a large advance in the pre- 





_* Changes made in commodity groupings 
Since April 1949 in the interest of national 
security are described in footnote 1 of table 4. 
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ceding year. Amounting to 5,899,000 
bales valued at $1,024,000,000, cotton 
ranked next to machinery among export 
commodities. Nearly 80 percent was 
shipped before controls were again 
placed on raw-cotton exports in Sep- 
tember. 

The other eight groups of commodi- 
ties declined, two of them by large per- 
centages. Grains and _ preparations, 
valued at $834,000,000, fell by 43 percent 
from 1949. Thus, this item dropped from 
second to third position among exports. 
Iron and steel-mill products, valued at 
$473,000,000, declined by 35 percent and 
dropped from fifth to eighth place. 
Chemicals, valued at $711,000,000 and in 
fourth place, showed a decline of only 5 
percent; automobiles, including parts, 
valued at $703,000,000 and with a de- 
crease of only 4 percent, rose from sixth 
place to fifth place; fabrics and other 
textile manufactures at $516,000,000, a 
decrease of 21 percent, rose from seventh 
to sixth position; and petroleum and 
products, at $500,000,000, a decrease of 
11 percent, rose from eighth to seventh 


position. Tobacco and coal showed de- 
creases of 4 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively. 

The values of these 10 leading export 
groups in 1950 as compared with values 
in 1947, the high postwar year, and 
1949 were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


Post- 
war 
high 
year ! 1949 1950 
Machinery 2,405 2,361 2,021 
Cotton, unmanufactured 2 538 874 1,024 
Grains and preparations 1,866 1,457 834 
Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts R58 749 711 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories 1, 103 730 703 
Textile manufactures 1, 418 656 5G 
Petroleum and products 3 657 562 500 
Iron and steel-mill products 825 732 473 
Tobacco and manufactures * 5414 309 298 
Coal and related products 634 308 278 
Total 10 commodities 10,718 8,727 7. 358 
Percent of total ex 
ports 671 73 73 


1947 unless otherwise indicated. 
21946, high before 1949 
1948. 


‘ Largely unmanufactured tobacco. 
5 1946 
6 Based on tot il exports in 1947 


Import Articles 


Similarly, many articles made up the 
import trade but they too were concen- 
trated in a few large groups. The 15 
leading commodities and commodity 
groups shown in the following list ag- 
gregated $6,134,000,000, or 70 percent of 
total United States imports in 1950. 


Million of dollars 


Previous 
postwar 


high! 1942 1950 
Coffee 698 795 1,091 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and 
ferro-alloys 778 R36 67 
Paper and paper materials 754 666 746 
Petroleum and products 416 478 5&8 
Crude rubber - 317 240 459 
Wool, unmanufactured 308 222 427 
Cane sugar 2411 372 380) 
Sawmill products 151 112 264 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vege- 
tables 222 199 215 
Vegetable oils, fats (expressed), 
and oilseeds 2 248 156 190 
Iron ore, pig iron, and crude 
steel 3 70 103 174 
Chemicals, fertilizer materials, 
and related products 111 107 176 
Cocoa or cacao beans 194 125 107 
Fish. including shellfish 111 112 57 
Diamonds, rough, cut, and 
bort 4181 87 139 
Total 15 commodities 1,970 4,610 6, 134 
Percent of total im- 
ports _- 5 70 70 70 


1 1948 unless otherwise indicated. 

2 1947. 

} Includes iron ore, pie iron, iron and steel semimanu- 
factures, some finished products and steel scrap 

41946. 

5 Based on total imports in 1948. 


Coffee, at the top of the list, although 
imported in smaller quantity than in 
1949, showed an increase in value of 
$296,000,000 to a high of $1,091,000,000. 
The price of coffee imports averaged 45 
cents in 1950 compared with 27 cents in 
1949. Among other foodstuffs in this 
list of imports, sugar also decreased 
slightly in quantity but showed some ad- 
vance in value. Cocoa increased 6 per- 
cent in quantity but high prices also con- 
tributed to the rise of 34 percent in value. 
The groups of fruits, vegetables, and 
edible nuts and fish increased mainly in 
quantity. 

Although nonferrous ores and metals 
and ferro-alloys, the leading import 
group in 1949, dropped to second place, 
they increased to $967,000,000. The rise 


a 





of 12 percent was attributed mainly to 
an increase in the quantity of metals 
received. Metal prices have become 
greatly inflated since last June as a re- 
sult of rearmament demands, but the 
advances were largely counterbalancing 
to price declines in 1949 and early 1950, 
especially in copper, chrome, and zinc. 
Leading metals—nickel, chrome, tin, 
copper, lead, zinc, and manganese— 
showed increases in quantity ranging 
from 2 to 42 percent. 

Paper and paper materials, third 
among imports, were valued at $746,- 
000,000, an advance of 12 percent, repre- 
senting mainly an increase in the 
quantity of wood pulp imported. Price 
rises in wood pulp after June and in 
newsprint late in the year largely 
counterbalanced the decline in price for 
this group of commodities in 1949 and 
the first half of 1950. 

Petroleum and products, in fourth 
place, were valued at $588,000,000, an in- 
crease of 23 percent, also representing a 
gain in the quantity of products re- 
ceived. Fuel oil, particularly, and crude 
petroleum were received in larger 
quantities. 

Crude rubber valued at $459,000,000, 
and unmanufactured wool valued at 
$427,000,000 increased by 22 and 66 per- 
cent in quantity, but 91 and 92 percent 
in value from 1949. Price rises, especially 
after June, were important factors in 
the higher values. 

Sawmill products increased 119 per- 
cent in quantity and 136 percent in value 
to $264,000,000. Crude steel, diamonds, 
and chemical products also showed sub- 
stantial increases in quantity and value 
from the preceding year’s level. 


Export Destinations * 


Countries of the Western Hemisphere 
received 47 percent of total United States 
exports in 1950, a larger part than in any 
preceding year. The Latin American 
countries took 27 percent and Canada 20 
percent, compared with 18 percent and 
15 percent, respectively, in the prewar 
period 1936-38. As compared with 1949, 
exports to Latin America decreased 
slightly, exports to Canada increased 
somewhat, and trade with the Eastern 
Hemisphere dropped sharply. These 
changes are shown in tables 6 and 7. 

Expansion in Canadian business ac- 
tivity together with further improve- 
ment in the balance of payments 
position and relaxation of import con- 
trols were principal factors in a con- 
siderable increase after the opening 
months of 1950 in exports to this largest 
single market for United States goods. 


* Figures of total exports by area and coun- 
try exclude “special category” exports be- 
ginning July 1, 1950, as indicated in footnote 
1, table 6. Data shown in this section for 
the commodity groups of machinery, petro- 
leum products, automobiles, and chemical 
products also exclude items not available by 
destination after June 30, 1950. Such items 
have been included in commodity group 
totals through June 1950 except 95 and over 
drawbar horsepower tractors excluded from 
the machinery group beginning May 1949 
and military motortrucks excluded from the 
automobile group beginning July 1949. Total 
exports include United States merchandise 
and reexports while commodity data cover 
United States merchandise. 
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Canada had somewhat eased restrictions 
on purchases during 1949 but, neverthe- 
less, United States exports affected by 
the easing off of business activity in 
that market had declined during the 
period from May of that year through 
February 1950. Total exports for the 
year 1950 increased 3 percent from 1949 
to $2,016,000,000, a value only 3 percent 
under the postwar high of 1947. Among 
the commodities exported to Canada, 
bituminous coal increased 44 percent in 
quantity and 47 percent in value from 
the low level of the preceding year, but 
did not rise as high as in 1948. Auto- 
mobiles, parts and accessories, foodstuffs, 
chemicals, and raw cotton increased 
moderately, but the large groups of ma- 
chinery and heavy steel fell 8 and 15 per- 
cent under the high 1949 totals. As 
shown below six of nine leading export 
groups rose higher in value than in 1947. 
However, textile manufactures dropped 
to less than half the record figure of 1947, 
although exports advanced moderately 
in the final quarter. 


Values of leading exports to Canada 
were as follows: 

Viillions of dollars 
1947 1949 Year 4thatr 
Total 2.074 1.940 2,016 5R3 


Machinery 20 174 $37 113 
Coal 226 Is] 245 oe 
Petroleum and products 154 165 162 {7 
Automobiles, parts and ac- ; 

cessories 180 131 159 45 
Foodstuffs 146 130 141 38 
Chemicals and related 

products 101 113 124 of 
Iron and steel-mill prod- P 

ucts 119 146 124 30 
Textile manufactures 161 72 67 2 
Cotton, unmanufactured 14 19 4 ya) 


Other 523 179 4193 152 , 


Exports to the Latin American Repub- | 


lics increased in the last three quarters 


of 1950 after declining over a period of | 


more than 2 years to a low point in the 
first quarter. The increase was in- 
fluenced by improvement in the balance 
of payments positions of leading coun- 


tries of the area as some of their prod- 
ucts, for example coffee, demanded high | 


prices and other products increased in 


both quantity and price, especially iD | 
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the second half of the year. Exports to 
such important markets as Mexico, 
Cuba, Argentina, and Colombia, and to 
some of the smaller markets rose to 
higher totals in 1950 than in 1949. 
Moreover exports to Brazil increased 
markedly during the year and in the 
fourth quarter were twice as large as 
in the last quarter of 1949, although the 
year’s total did not equal 1949 exports. 
However, Chile and Venezuela took much 
smaller amounts of machinery and steel 
than in 1949 when they made unusually 
large purchases in order to complete 
certain development programs for the 
expansion of petroleum output and re- 
fining capacity in Venezuela and of steel 
capacity in Chile. As a consequence 
Venezuela’s position among Latin Amer- 
ican markets dropped from first place 
in 1949 to third place, below Mexico and 
Cuba. Exports to the 20 countries to- 
taled $2,668,000,000 in 1950, a decrease 
of 4 percent from 1949 and 31 percent 
from 1947. 

Among the commodities exported to 
the American countries, automobiles, in- 
cluding motortrucks and parts, rose 
about 25 percent from 1949 exports, 
chemicals and related products advanced 
about 20 percent, and textile manufac- 
tures increased about 10 percent. Ex- 
ports of chemicals rose higher than in 
1947 but the other two groups remained 
smaller than in that year. The large 
machinery group declined 8 percent and 
iron and steel-mill products dropped 40 
percent from 1949 exports. These two 
latter groups of exports showed de- 
creases of one-fourth and three-fifths, 
respectively, compared with 1947. 

Values of leading exports to the Amer- 
ican Republics by principal country of 
destination were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


1950 


Total, 20 American 1947 1949 Total 4thatr. 
Republics 3,858 2.721 2.668 760 
Machinery 876 701 645 191 
Mexico 169 134 146 58 
Brazil 166 135 132 43 
Venezuela 114 132 83 23 
Argentina 178 63 73 16 
Colombia 60 44 4 14 
Chile ‘ 39 52 24 6 
Automobiles, parts, and ac 
cessories 194 24 330 105 
Brazil 113 63 69 28 
Mexico s4 AY) Ho 24 
Venezuela 45 60 55 14 
Cuba 33 23 41 11 
Colombia 21 10 4) s 
Argentina 140 s 13 6 
Chemicals and related 
products 250 22 269 79 
Mexico 17 19 59 17 
Brazil 44 17 44 15 
Cuba 26 27 34 i) 
Venezuela 19 25 ‘) 9 
Colombia 20) 19 28 7 
Argentina 42 st) 23 7 
Textile manufactures 327 187 205 57 
‘uba 61 43 §2 5 
Central America 40) 33 38 10 
Venezuela 36 37 36 11 
Argentina 68 3 | 1 
Rice, flour, and other grain 
and vegetables 292 166 189 58 
Cuba 121 gt) 86 28 
Mexico 37 23 35 8 
Venezuela 20 17 20 5 
Brazil 63 12 12 6 
Iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts, excl. scrap 334 230 139 36 
Mexico 44 34 34 4 
Venezuela AO 62 19 5 
Brazil 57 28 16 5 
Argentina &1 16 15 3 


Chile 16 26 9 l 

Europe remained, as usual, the main 
area of destination of United States ex- 
Ports, although the continent’s share was 
about 30 percent, a smaller part than in 
any preceding year. Before the war, in 
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1936-38, Europe, including Turkey, took 
about 42 percent of United States ex- 
ports, in war and immediate postwar 
years, 1941-46, an average of 50 percent, 
and in 1947 to 1949, from 38 to 35 per- 
cent. Countries participating in the 
ERP program received 28 percent in 
1950, whereas Eastern Europe took less 
than 1 percent. 

Marked recovery and expansion in out- 
put of goods in Western European coun- 
tries, a reduction in Marshall Plan aid, 
and the restrictions holding imports 
from hard-currency countries to the 
more essential products not obtainable 
with soft currencies, greatly altered the 
amount of supplies sent to these coun- 
tries from the United States in 1950. 
Exports to Europe, including Turkey, fell 
to the lowest point of the postwar pe- 
riod in the third quarter and amounting 
to $3,016,000,000 for the year were 29 per- 
cent smaller than in 1949. Foodstuffs in 
first place among the commodity exports 
as in other postwar years dropped by 
51 percent and other exports declined 
also. Raw cotton, machinery, and to- 
bacco, in second, third, and fourth posi- 
tions, decreased only moderately, but 
metals and petroleum products showed 
marked reductions. Coal practically 
disappeared, but in the final months 
some of the countries again placed orders 
for this item. 


Reductions in exports to Europe con- 
centrated in shipments to four countries. 
More than two-thirds of the total de- 
cline was in shipments to Germany, 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy. Ex- 
ports of grain to Germany fell off by 
three-fourths, and grain and coal exports 
to France and Italy dropped sharply. 
There were notable decreases in petro- 
leum products, machinery, dairy prod- 
ucts and raw cotton going to the United 
Kingdom. Among principal items in the 
export groups shown in the accompany- 
ing table, only metalworking and elec- 
trical machinery showed any consider- 
able increase as compared with 1949. 

Leading exports to Europe in 1950 by 
principal countries of destination were 
as follows: 

Millions of dollars 


1950 
1947 1949 Total 4thatr, 
Europe, total ! 5,768 4,239 3,016 787 
16 ERP countries 5,296 4,076 2,878 754 
Eastern Europe Soviet 
Bloe 340 62 27 2 
Other Europe 132 101 111 31 
Foodstuffs 1,823 1, 271 624 152 
Germany 497 511 155 38 
United Kingdom 342 98 81 21 
Italy 193 126 30 6 
France 146 58 22 11 
Cotton, unmanufactured 240 650 561 136 
Germany 19 105 115 28 
France 53 135 110 29 
Italy ' 40 110 103 25 
United Kingdom 70 147 101 21 
Machinery 593 562 527 130 
France 130 98 112 32 
Italy 45 58 82 19 
United Kingdom S4 113 65 16 
Belgium 35 54 50 9 
Sweden 59 19 26 7 
uU.2. i. = 103. (x) (x) : 
Tobacco, and manufac- 
tures 217 208 204 80 
United Kingdom 117 93 84 44 
Germany 2 34 34 7 
Metals and manufactures 384 280 192 50) 
United Kingdom 72 53 50 16 
Italy 27 31 25 5 
Netherlands 39 37 20 4 
France 61 31 19 6 
Motortrucks, other auto- 
mobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories 2 203 114 89 20 
Belgium 51 44 34 6 
Sweden 38 5 10 4 
Switzerland 13 11 10 2 
Netherlands 19 15 7 2 
Petroleum and products 256 162 3103 26 
United Kingdom 109 65 334 q 
France 43 17 313 3 
Coal and related products 341 86 S 6 
Italy 74 35 1 1 
France 113 39 l 1 
Belgium 39 1 1 


! Turkey is included. 

2? Data after June 1949 exclude motortrucks manufac- 
tured to military specifications. 

3 The omission of “special category’? exports after 
June 1950 accounts for part of the decrease from 1949. 

x Less than one-half of unit specified. 


The Far East also had a smaller share 
in United States exports in 1950—about 
14 percent compared with 16 percent in 
1949, 15 percent in 1947 and 1948, and 
19 percent in the years 1936-38. ‘Total 
exports to this area, which includes East- 
ern and Southeastern Asia, Australia, 
and other Oceania, amounted to $1,401,- 
000,000 in 1950, a decrease of 28 percent 
from 1949. Shipments to practically all 
countries of the area showed marked 
declines. The Philippine trade, which 
had advanced to unusually high levels 
in the three immediately preceding 
years, accounted for nearly two-fifths 
of the decline. That Republic severely 
restricted purchases of such. important 
items as textile manufactures, metals, 
machinery, and automobiles, and also 
cut its food purchases. 

Shipments to China, after dropping by 
70 percent in 1949, showed a further 

(Continued on p. 28) 











Investment Possibilities 
In Jamaica 


Opportunities for industral development 
in Jamaica are many and varied, according 
to three Jamaican officials who are touring 
the United States to give first-hand infor- 
mation on possibilities for investment to 
American manufacturers looking for areas 
of development abroad. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 2, 1951, page 6.) The 
trio, recently in Washington to confer with 
United States Government officials, pointed 
out that United States capital is welcomed 
in Jamaica, and emphasized that: (1) In- 
vestment in pioneer industries is granted 
special consideration by the Jamaican Gov- 
ernment with respect to such costs as im- 
port duties on machinery and local taxes; 
(2) capital can be repatriated at any time; 
(3) both dividends and royalty payments 
can be remitted in dollars; (4) an industrial 
estate has been established by the govern- 
ment in the heart of Kingston, with lease 
sites for 99 years and approximate rentals 
ranging from $60 to $150 per acre. They 
stated that, while there were no stipulations 
that a percentage of the capital must be lo- 
cally owned, it would generally be to the 
American investor’s advantage to invite local 
participation. 

Elaborating on some of the factors de- 
signed to encourage the establishment of 
new industries, the group mentioned par- 
ticularly taxes and import duties. For 
instance, taxation concessions will permit 
an investor to write off 20 percent of his 
capital investment in each of any 5 years 
of the first 8-year period. Object of this 
concession is to permit the establishment of 
industries which will be _ self-supporting. 
And they expressed the hope that approval 
of a new tariff in the near future would 
substantially reduce—in many cases elimi- 
nate—all duties on raw materials, while 
maintaining duties on manufactured ar- 
ticles. Finally, they stated that proposals 
have been made for a customs union for 
British Caribbean territories which, if estab- 
lished, would result in an enlarged free 
trade market for investors in Jamaica. 

Getting down to specifics, the group 
pointed out that already considerable actual 
dollar investment has been made and po- 
tential investment planned in Jamaica. 
Three bauxite companies are committed to 
investments ranging from $60,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. A large cement plant having 
a capacity of 100,000 tons is in the final 
stages of completion. A textile mill to pro- 
duce low cost textiles has just been started. 
Other fields of activity offering attractive 
possibilities were stated to be ceramics 
manufacture, glass making, flour milling, 
sisal production, butter and cheese manu- 
facture (Jamaica has a large and growing 
dairy industry), construction of new hotels, 
development of a housing estate for the 
middle-income bracket, plastics manufac- 
ture, hosiery manufacture, production of 
breakfast foods, and medicine and drug 
manufacture. 





In discussing prospects for development, 
one of the members of the team (J. B. 
Clegg, Economic Adviser to the Government 
of Jamaica) pointed out that Jamaica's 
problem is not so much one of underde- 
velopment as of undercapitalization. He 
stated that the usual banking and commer- 
cial services are readily obtainable, and that 
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Division, Office of International Trade 


road, rail, and harbor facilities are ample 
and he put great emphasis on the adapt- 
ability and intelligence of local labor, which 
is to be had in abundance. Moreover, he 
stressed the excellent potential market for 
a wide range of consumer goods to be found 
in Kingston alone, with its population of 
approximately 300,000. Mr. Clegg and his 





trade contacts. 
concerning these trade opportunities, 


Intelligence Division. 


undertaken with these firms. 


correspondence with these firms. 


Advertising Placards: 11 

Alcoholic Beverages: 7 
Automobiles and Accessories: 56 
Building Materials: 41, 56, 58, 60. 
Butter Churns: 13. 

Carved Objects (Bone and Ivory): 20. 
Cement: 34. 

Chemicals: 17, 51, 57. 

Chinaware: 6. 

Clocks and Watches: 19, 23 
Clothing and Accessories: 35, 52, 53. 
Conduits and Accessories: 12. 
Cutlery: 23. 

Electrical Equipment: 8, 48, 62. 
Essential Oils: 46. 

Fats and Wares: 51. 

Feedstuffs: 27. 

Fibers (Textile): 57. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 31, 39, 42, 45. 
Glassware: 14, 15. 

Handicrafts: 30. 

Hospital and Surgical Supplies: 56. 
Household Utensils: 18. 
Insecticides: 57. 

Jewelers’ Items: 32. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Machinery and Accessories: 2, 10, 24, 28, 
40, 44, 54, 55, 59, 63 

Measuring Instruments: 62. 

Metal Products: 38, 47. 

Motorcycles: 26. 

Naval Stores: 51. 

Novelties: 1, 23, 49. 

Paper Products: 21, 34, 42 

Pattern Styles: 3. 

Pigments and Dyestuffs: 51. 

Plastics: 59. 

Plumbing Supplies: 56. 

Publications: 44. 

Radiators: 22. 

Raw Materials: 43, 54, 57. 

Sanitary Equipment: 34. 

Services: 5, 50. 

Sewing Machines: 33 

Shoe Accessories: 54. 

Soapstone: 37. 

Technical Information: 59, 63. 

Textiles: 25, 29, 52, 53. 

Tiles: 34. 

Transmitters (Broadcasting): 61. 

Trucks (Hand-Operated): 36. 

War Articles: 23. 

Wood Articles: 16. 
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colleagues will be glad, while in the United 
States, to discuss the matter of investments 
in Jamaica with interested parties, who may, 
during the remainder of April, addrecs them 
c/o the Colonial Attaché, British Embassy, 
31°00 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. After April 27, correspondence 
should be directed to J. B. Clegg, Secretary 
for Economic Aflairs, Government of Ja- 
maica, Headquarters House, Due Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


New Trolley Buses 
For Montevideo, Uruguay 


Bids are invited by the Administracion 
Municipal de Transportes Colectivos de Mon- 
tevideo (AMDET) to supply up to 250 new 
trolley buses, together with related materials. 
Further information, including  specifica- 
tions (in Spanish), is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Specifications may also be 
obtained from AMDET, Calle Rincon 502, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, subject to a charge of 
25 pesos per set. 

Bids will be received by AMDET until June 
29, 1951 


Possible Market for 
Ferry Boats in Ecuador 


A recent report from Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
indicates that there is a need for ferry boats 
to handle traffic across the river Guayas at 
Guayaquil. It is believed that two vessels, 
each carrying 20 to 3° cars, v.ould meet re- 
quirements. 

United States firms interested in this pos- 
sible opportunity should write to the Secre- 
tary, Comite de Vialidad de la Provincia de 
Guayas, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


U.S. Market Sought for 
British Films 


The Dawn Trust, Ltd., in England, is inter- 
ested in developing a market in the United 
States for documentary, travel, and natural 
history films and stills of the British Isles. 
If suitable connections can be made, ap- 
pointment of an agent to buy either the fin- 
ished films or the rights to negatives will be 
considered. Literature describing the films 
available may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
Dawn Trust, Ltd., is reportedly a non- 


profit organization which engages mainly in 
the development of new ideas in the field of 
visual education, particularly emphasizing 
religious teaching. Interested parties may 
correspond direct with Dawn Trust, Ltd., 
Studio, Aylesbury, Bucks, England. 


Greece Invites Proposals on 
Treatment of Water 


The Greek Government is interested in re- 
ceiving proposals concerning the treatment 
(primarily elimination of sodium chloride) 
of the waters of the Souli springs now used 
aS an auxiliary source of water in the Athens 
Piraeus water supply system. The Souli 
Springs are situated at a distance of 40 kilo- 
meters northeast of Athens and their output 
amounts to 30,000 to 40,000 cubic meters per 
day. (1 kilometer equals 0.62137 of a mile; 
l square meter equals 10.764 square feet.) 

Interested concerns are invited to submit 
by April 30, 1951, their proposals for such an 
installation having a capacity adequate for 
the above quantity of water. The proposals 
should include the following: 

1. Cost of water treatment per cubic 
meter. This cost to be worked out on the 
basis of over-all cost of installation, includ- 
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ing mechanical equipment, laboratories, and 
operating expense. 

2. Time necessary to complete installation 
in operating condition. 

Proposals will be received at the offices of 
the Greek Government Foreign Trade Ad- 
ministration, 729 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (telephone: Sterling 4751), from 
which agency information as to water 
analysis of the Souli springs may be obtained. 


New Power Plant for 
Bangkok, Thailand 


The Thai Ministry of Communications will 
receive bids until May 7, 1951, for the de- 
livery and construction of a diesel electric 
power plant in Bangkok. A copy of the 
specifications and a blueprint of the plant 
site may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
om ©. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Depart- 
ment of Transport, Ministry of Communica- 
tions, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Danish Fish Producers 
Seek U. S. Market 


Sammenslutningen af danske FisKefilet- 
fabriker (Union of Danish Fish Fillet Fac- 
tories) wishes to develop a market in the 
United States for high quality frozen fish 
fillets, such as cod and flounder. The fillets 

u'd be packed in 1- or 5-pound cartons, 
with quantities available depending on the 
catch. 

The Union is an association of 13 Danish 
producers of fish fillets, whose principal ob- 
jective is to promote the export of Danish 
fish products. 

Interested American importers and buyers 
are invited to correspond with Sammenslut- 
ningen af danske Fiskefiletfabriker, Gammel 
Strand “2, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 


Bidding Period Extended for 
Coal Preparation Plants 


The N. S. Wales Mining Co. (Pty.), Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia, has extended until May 
15, 1951, the period during which it will re- 
ceive bids for the supply of coal prepara- 
tion plants. As noted in an earlier an- 
nouncement concerning this project. (For- 
r7GN COMMERCE WFEKLY, April 9), specifica- 
tions are obtainable, on a loan basis, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C.; and bids should be directed to the 
Secretary, N. S. Wales Mining Co. (Pty.), 
T.td., Post Office Box 67, Ncerth Sydney, 
Australia. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—wW. A. Rickarby (inventor), 4 
Godstone Road, Bletchingley, Surrey, wishes 
to negotiate for the manufacture under li- 
cense in the United States of novelty “‘easifil”’ 
paper party favors, with sliding body, to hold 
small gifts. Inventor would consider out- 
right sale of his U. S. patent (No. 17284). 
Photographs of various types of favors are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. France—Compagnie Generale de Con- 
struction de Locomotives Batignolles-Chatil- 
lon (manufacturer), 169 rue d’Alesia, Paris 
XIV, offers to manufacture under license for 
U. S. firms in its machine tool division such 
products as planers, large grinding machines, 
and parallel lathes, automatic lathes, thread- 
ing machines, and any special machines not 
now made in France. The firm also desires 
to manufacture under licensing arrange- 
ments appropriate heavy equipment for the 
steel, chemical, cement, textile, and paper 


industries. For further details, inquiries may 
be addressed to C. I. T. E. R., Inc., 445 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

3. Union of South Africa—Sportswear 
Manufacturers (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer), 
60 Bradlow’s Buildings, Corner Von Brandis 
and Market Street, P. O. Box 4133, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in a working arrangement 
with United States manufacturers of ladies’ 
dresses who are in a position to furnish cur- 
rent pattern styles and details to the South 
African firm for the manufacture of dresses. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Cuba—Cooperativa Agricola San Felipe 
de Unfas (cooperative of bean growers of Hol- 
guin section), O’Reilly 166, Havana, offers on 
an outright sale basis first quality black 
beans, 1950-51 crop, also suitable for sowing. 
Quality grading: 98 percent; quantity: 10,000 
hundred weights. Packed in jute bags of 100 
pounds each. Samples may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DD: ©. 

5. England—Civitas Trading Corporation, 
Ltd., Wigmore House, 10 Duke Street (corner 
Wigmore and Duke Streets), London, W-1, 
wishes to act as purchasing agent in England 
fcr United States firms seeking sources of 
supply in that country. Leaflet describing 
service obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. France—Porcelaines G D A (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and exporter), 27 Faubourg 
des Casseaux, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, cffers 
to export good to highest quality white and 
decorated chinaware (dinner sets, tea, and 
coffee sets) for domestic and hotel use; also 
fancy china articles, such as vases, ashtrays, 
and boxes. Quantity: 50 to 200 dinner sets 
a month; specifications: for high quality 
chinaware, designs according to order. Firm 
interested in both direct sales and sales 
through agent(s). 

7. France—tTricoche & Co. (distiller, whole- 
saler and exporter) , Jarnac-Cognac, Charente, 
has available for export large quantities of 
good to excellent quality pure grape brandies 
and Cognac brandies, 2 years of age and older. 
Brandies packed in wocden cases containing 
12 bottles of 0.75 centiliters, and in casks of 
250 to 270 cr 350 to 370 liters (1 liter equals 
1.0567 quarts). Inspection is available in 
Cognac, France, or in Bordeaux, France, at 
the expense of the buyer. Firm desires to 
receive instructions or suggestions from po- 
tential United States agent(s). 

8. Germany—Beurer K. G., Elektrotech- 
nische Spezialfabrik (manufacturer), 216-18 
Soeflingerstrasse, Ulm/Donau, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for the following electric 
items: (1) Heating pads (700 grams net 
weight); (2) heating blankets (1,500 gra‘ns 
net weight); (3) foot warmers (900 grams 
net weight); (4) beverage warmers. Com- 
plete shipping instructions required. Illus- 
trated leaflet (in French, with English trans- 
lation) and price list (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Germany—Blessing Werke K. G., Fein- 
bau (manufacturer), 4 Langestrasse, Wald- 
kirch/Breisgau, has available for export 
various styles of alarm clocks. Monthly 
quantity: 2,000 traveling alarms; 5,000 
miniature alarms; 3,000 ordinary alarms. 
Complete shipping instructions would be ap- 
preciated. Illustrated catalog available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Germany—Fritz Collischan (manufac- 
turer), 8 Aeussere Ziegelgasse, Nuernberg, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent for 
electro-automatic weighing and filling ma- 
chines. Descriptive literature (either Ger- 
man or English) and photograph available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 








11. Germany—C. Robert Dold, Aetz & 
Emaillierwerke (manufacturer), Offenburg i 
Baden, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
enameled metal advertising placards. Illus- 
trated folder (in color) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Fraenkische Isolierrohr—u 
Metallwaren-Werke, Gebr. Kirchner Ver- 
triebsgesellschaft m. b. H. (export merchant, 
exclusive), 206 Hellingerstrasse, Koenigsberg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis in- 
sulated conduits, steel conduits, and acces- 
sories. Illustrated booklet obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Josef und Christian Graf, 
Buttermaschinen-Fabrik (manufacturer), 
30b Oberaudorf am Inn, Bavaria, desires to 
export and seeks agent (preferably distribu- 
tor of cream separators), for rapid butter 
churns, either hand- or machine-operated. 
Price information and illustrated literature 
(either German or English) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany — “HELLAS” £Glasraffinerie 
(manufacturer and exporter), Oswald Gaert- 
ner, Hadamar/Hesse, seeks United States 
market for fancy glassware, glass paintings, 
and cut crystal glassware. 

15. Germany—Eric H. E. Jakutek (commis- 
sion merchant, purchasing agent), Floss 
ueber Weiden/Opf., Bavaria, has available for 
export glassware and crystal of every descrip- 
tion. Firm is interested in acting as buying 
agent for an American importer of glassware 
and crystal. 

16. Germany—Richard Lang (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 5 Kleppergasse, Oberam- 
mergau, Bavaria, seeks United States market 
for figurines and sculptures of wood. Pic- 
torial leaflet and price information (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Dr.-Ing. Hans Mengele 
(manufacturer), Hochstadt ueber Starnberg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
carbamide resin solutions, glues for cold and 
hot gluing of wood, and compounds for treat- 
ing wood surfaces. Set of literature (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Metallwarenfabrik Schwa- 
ben G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Donauwoe- 
terstrasse, Dillingen/Donau, Bavaria, desires 
to export and seeks agent for household and 
kitchen aluminum utensils. Illustrated 
pamphlet (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Miiller-Schlenker, Uhren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 10 Buerkstr., 
Schwenningen/Neckar, Wuert., seeks United 
States market for watches and clocks, includ- 
ing such types as pocket and wrist watches, 
and boudoir, traveling, mantel, and wall 
clocks (Westminister and 14-day striking). 
Complete shipping instructions will be ap- 
preciated. 

20. Germany — Franz Nowak (manufac- 
turer), 713 Zwieselbergsiedlung, Zwiesel 
Bayerwald, Bavaria, desires to export and 
seeks agent for bone and ivory carvings 
(beads, earrings, brooches, buttons, clasps, 
crucifixes) and objects carved of deer horns. 
German firm will furnish illustrations and 
prices on request. 

21. Germany—Papierfabrik August Koeh- 
ler A. G. (manufacturer), Oberkirch/Baden, 
seeks United States market for fine papers 
and cardboards, 1,000 to 1,500 kilos minimum 
quantity available per quality, color, and 
grade. List of products (in German) ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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22. Germany—Hans Schrader (manufac- 
turer), 16 Potsdamerstr., Solingen, offers to 
export and seeks agent for radiators suit- 
able for automobiles, airplanes, tanks, and 
stationary machines. 

23. Germany—F. W. Sloman & Co. 
G. m. b. H. (export merchant), Chilehaus 
A, Hamburg, offers to export on an outright 
sale basis religious candles (altar, com- 
munion, Easter, and Christmas types) and 
wax plaquettes, ornamented with motifs 
and designs in colored relief. Firm also de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for cutlery, 
cuckoo clocks, beer steins, and novelties. 
Catalogs and samples of the wax products 
only will be furnished by the German firm 
for inspection purposes. 

24. Germany—Speck-Pumpen (manufac- 
turer), Hilpoltstein/Mfr., Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for all types of water 
pumps. Illustrated booklet (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany Sueddeutsche Baumwolle 
Industrie A. G. Kuchen (manufacturer), 
Schliessfach 73, Kuchen Post Geislingen 
Steige, Wuerttemberg, offers on an outright 
sale basis tertiles, including bleached cotton 
goods; lining material manufactured from 
cotton, cotton and rayon, and spun rayon; 
batiste and flannel goods; poplins; shirt, 
corset, and dress material; raincoat and pil- 
low cloths. Price and other information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Triumph Werke Nuernberg 
A. G. (manufacturer), 212 Fuerther Strasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, seeks U. S. market for 
Triumph motorcycles (125 ccm and 250 ccm) 
with two-stroke, double-piston, block-type 
engines, 6.5 hp. and 11 hp. (European rat- 
ing). Price quotation f. o. b. Hamburg or 
Bremen and illustrated pamphlet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Germany—Georg Westendorf (export 
merchant), 30 Spitalerstrasse, Hamburg, 
desires to export and seeks agent for refined 
cod-liver oil suitable for animal feed, in 100- 
ton lots. 

28. Germany Windenfabrik Gottfried 
Schober, Inh. A. & W. Pfaff (manufacturer), 
4 Krankenhausstrasse, Augsburg, Bavaria, 
offers to export and seeks agent for jacks and 
winches. Mllustrated folder obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Wolldeckenfabrik Zoeppritz 
Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), (14a) 
Heidenheim Mergelstetten, seeks United 
States market for camels hair and wool 
blankets, overcoating cloth, and _ slipper 
cloth. Firm will require complete shipping 
instructions. Representative samples avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Italy—Rasinter S. p. A. (buying agent), 
Corso Magenta 69, Milan, offers on an out- 
right sale basis handicrafts, including cer- 
amics, woodwork, metalwork, leather articles, 
and glassware. 

31. Japan—M. T. C. Matsuura Shokai (ex- 
porter, importer), 13, Oshikiri-Cho, 6-Chome, 
Nishi-ku, Nagoya, seeks United States mar- 
ket for ALZOMIN (soluble casein). This 
product is described as a milk casein which 
is easily dissolved in cool,or hot water with- 
out using alkali, as in milk casein, and may 
be used for a wide variety of purposes. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

32. Japan—The Osaka Industry & Trading 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter and im- 





' 
' 


porter), 2d Floor, The Kyowa Bank Build- 
ing, No. 2, Dojima-Kami, 1-Chome, Kita-ku, 
Osaka, is interested in exporting imitation 
pearls. ‘ 

33. Japan—The Tomoe Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter) (P. O. Box No. 16 
Higashinari, Osaka), 703, 2-Chome, Oimaza- 
tohonmachi, Higashinari-ku, Osaka, wishes 
to contact importers of domestic sewing 
machines. 

34. Japan—Yokohama Trading Co. Ltd. 
(exporter and importer), No. 2 Muromachi, 
2-Chome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, is interested in 
exporting the following items: (1) Wall tiles 
of earthenware (“NTK Dragonfly” brand); 
(2) floor (mosaic) tiles of vitreous china- 
ware (“AT”’ brand); (3) sanitary equipment 
(“NTC” brand); (4) 13 chrome steel dinner 
sets (dessert knife, spoon, fork, and tea- 
spoon); (5) Portland cement No. 1; and (6) 
all kinds of papers. 

35. Mexico—Fabrica de Guantes Protector, 
S. de R. L. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, ‘ 
manufacturer), D. de Montemayor 715 Sur, 
Apartado +1482, Monterrey, desires to con- 
tact United States manufacturers and plant 
operators interested in purchasing industrial 
and work gloves and mittens, made of drill 
flannel. 

36. Norway—Ingeni¢rfirma W. Mydre A/S 
(manufacturer and exporter), 24 Tollbuga- 
ten, Oslo, seeks United States market and 
agent for four types of 2-wheel and 4-wheel 
hand-operated trucks, known as MAUR, as 
follows: (1) Model 2 S 2, two-wheel, hand- 
operated truck with 450-pound capacity, de- 
signed for medium transport duty in docks, 
yards, and factories, made of tubular steel 
and flat steel, electrically welded; 100 im- 
mediately available, 200 monthly. (2) Model 
2 S 3, two-wheel, hand-operated truck with 
500-pound capacity (approximate), select 
hardwood frame with steel reinforcements, 
having handlebars of glued, laminated wood, 
suitable for transport of cases and bags; 100 
immediately available, 200 monthly. (3) 
Model 5 § 1, two-wheel, hand-operated truck, 
with half-ton capacity, used for transporting 
heavy goods in docks, warehouses, factories, 
and industries, made from select hardwood 
with electrically welded steel reinforcements; 
100 immediately available, 200 monthly. (4) 
Model 10 T 2, four-wheel, hand-operated 
truck with a 1-ton carrying capacity, frame 
of steel, electrically welded, platform of 1 
14-inch wood, protected by steel edges, which 
are easily replaced, automatic wheel lock; 
100 immediately available, 200 monthly. Ad- 
ditional information, including price, and 
illustrated leaflets for each model available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Please indicate 
model or item number when requesting loan 
material. 

37. Pakistan—G. S. R. Trading Co. (manu- 
facturer’s representative, importer, exporter, 
agent), 9 Maclagan Road, Lahore, offers on 
an outright sale basis approximately 1,000 
short tons monthly of lump soapstone, graded 
according to United States standards; con- 
tract to be based on samples. Firm requests 
instructions as to packing, import require- 
ments, and other essential information. 

38. Switzerland—Decolletage Ltd., (Decol- 
letage A. G.) (manufacturer), 45 Kastels- 
strasse, Grenchen, Solothurn, seeks United 
States market and agent for high quality 
precision screws and other turned metal parts 
0.3 mm to 50 mm in diameter, according to 
samples or drawings. Inspection available 
in firm’s factory by buyer’s agent at his 
expense. Usual shipping instructions re- 
quired. 

39. Union of South Africa—Cape Alginates, 
Ltd., (manufacturer), P. O. Box 1628, Cape 
Town, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
alginates in ton lots as required. Specifica- 
tions: white powder, 10 to 200 centipoises, 
quality: food grade. Firm will forward sam- 
ple on request. Details as to import regu- 
lations requested by exporter. 
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Export Opportunities 


40. Denmark —Harald Jensen (agent), 
Petersborgvej 6, Copenhagen , desires pur- 
chase quotations (including 10 percent com- 
mission for buyer) for one machine for the 
manufacture of paper doilies, equipped with 
four to six rollers and so designed that new 
rollers in different sizes may be inserted later. 
Specification of sizes: round, over-all per- 
forated, diameter 15 to 29 cm; round, with 
perforated or stamped edge, diameter, 33 to 
47 cm; oval, with perforated or stamped edge, 
20 by 26 cm, and 48 x 65 cm (1 cm equals 
3739 inches). Firm desires complete infor- 
mation regarding capacity of machine, time 
of delivery, gram weight of paper to be used, 
and, if possible, descriptive literature and 
samples of doilies. 

41. Egypt—Gamil Tabet & Co. (commission 
merchant), 20, Rue Adly Pacha, Cairo, wishes 
to contact directly manufacturers desiring 
to export venetian blinds, glass blocks and 
other building materials to Egypt and other 
middle east countries. 

42. Japan—Hyogo Keiran Co., Kcbe Central 
Market, Shinzaike, Hyogo-ku, Kobe, is inter- 
ested in contacting producers of frozen eggs 
and manufacturers of packing cartons suit- 
able for fresh eggs. 

43. Japan—M. T. C. Matsuura Shokai (ex- 
porter, importer), 13, Oshikiri-cho, 6-chome, 
Nishi-ku, Nagoya, desires to import emulsi- 
fying agents and dispersing agents (emulsi- 
fiers). 

44. Japan—Shibayama Industrial Co., Ltd., 
Foreign Trade Section, No. 66 Nezuyaega- 
kicho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, is interested in 
importing testing machines and apparatus 
for cement, concrete, asphalt, oil, paper and 
dyes; also desires to contact dealers in books 
on chemistry and medicine. 

45. Japan—Taihei Shoko Kaisha, Ltd., No. 
12, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
desires to contact exporters or producers of 
soya beans. 

46. Japan—Tominaga & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, export and import merchants), Im- 
port Department, 2-chome, Bingomachi, 
Osaka, wishes to import essential oils, includ- 
ing cananga, lemon, aldehyde (C 9, C 10, 
C 12, C 16, C 20), geranium oil bourbon, ilang 
ilang (ylang ylang), and cyclamen. 

47. Switzerland—Decolletage, Ltd., (Decol- 
letage A. G.) (manufacturer of screws and 
other turned metal parts), 45 Kastelsstrasse, 
Grenchen, Solothurn, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for mild steel and brass rods in 3-meter 
lengths for turning screws and similar parts, 
0.3 mm to 5@ mm in diameter. 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Canada—Cardinal ‘Traders, Ltd. (re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 
(head office: 1434 St. Catherine St., W. Mon- 
treal, Quebec), 283 Kendall Ave., Eastview, 
Ontario, wishes to obtain agency for small 
electric washing machines. 

49. Cuba—Jorge Prats (commission mer- 
chant), Presidente Zayas 251, Havana, seeks 
agency direct from manufacturer or distribu- 
tor for bar advertising novelties and cellulose 
bottle bands. 

50. Germany—Dr. Hans Eiche, Aussenhan- 
dels- und Devisenberater, Unter den Eschen 
15, Frankfurt-am-Main, offers his services 
as a foreign trade consultant and adviser on 
exchange and utilization of blocked accounts. 

51. Norway—C. H. Norsted (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 9 Revierstredet, Oslo, wishes to 
act in the capacity of manufacturer's agent 
for the following commodities: Glue, gela- 
tine, adhesives (natural and synthetic); all 
types of heavy industrial inorganic chemi- 
cals; wares and fats (natural and synthetic) ; 
all types of industrial organic chemicals; 
solvents for the varnish industry; naval 
stores (tar, pitch, turpentine, and other 
resinous products); and pigments and dye- 
stuffs. Quality: common technical grade, 
occasionally c. p. and USP grade; quantity: 
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subject to customers’ demands, market con- 
ditions, and the extent to which import li- 
censes may be granted. 

52. Union of South Africa—A. T. Law & 
Son (manufacturer’s representative and dis- 
tributor), Stemens Building, 115 President 
Street, Johannesburg, seeks agency for the 
following tertiles; Rayon piece goods and 
novelty, plain, and printed cotton goods 
(sheeting, calicos, denims, drills, shirtings, 
printed cambrics, haircords, and percales). 
Firm also wishes to handle lines allied to 
textile trade, including men’s socks, hosiery, 
shirts, and underwear. 


Foreign Visitors 


53. Australia—Reginald John Howe Jack- 
son, representing R. J. Jackson Manufactur- 
ing, Pty., Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 11 Windsor Place, Melbourne, is 
interested in shirting materials and the 
manufacture of shirts. Scheduled to arrive 
during April or May, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Wilson Bros., 222 West North Bank Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York and Chi- 
cago. 

54. Australia—Thomas Meek Ramsay, rep- 
resenting the Kiwi Polish Co., Pty., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
188 Burnley Street, Richmond, E. 1, Victoria, 
is interested in the manufacture of shoe 
polishes and dressings, and desires informa- 
tion on raw materials, machinery, and mat- 
ters pertaining to sales of shoe polish in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive April 3, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Kiwi Polish Co., 836-844 
South Swanson Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York. 

55. Brazil—Giordano Romi, representing 
Maquinas Agricolas Romi, Ltda. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Caixa Postal H, 
Santa Barbara D’Oeste, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in purchasing new and used machine 
tools, such as turret lathes, vertical milling 
machines, surface grinders, broaching ma- 
chines, and cylindrical grinding machines. 
Scheduled to arrive March 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 8 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o John M. D'Agostino, P. O. Box 66, Long 
Island City 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Worcester, and 
Rochester (N. Y.). 

56. Colombia—Alfonso C. Carrera (im- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Calle 13, No. 12- 
16, Oficina 205, Bogota, is interested in ob- 
taining exclusive agencies and distributor- 
ships for construction materials, plumbing 
supplies (including plastic), auwtomobile 
parts and accessories, corrugated roofing, and 
hospital and surgical supplies. He is now in 
the United States until August 1, 1951. U.S. 
address: ©“ Henry Sarmiento, 822 Forty-first 
Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity. 

57. Denmark—Ulf Broste, representing P. 
Broste’s Export (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 10 Overgaden o/Vandet, Copenhagen 
K, is interested in contacting American man- 
ufacturers of chemicals, raw materials for the 
paint and varnish industry, insecticides, and 
textile fibers, with a view to representing 
them in Denmark and other Scandinavian 
countries. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April for a visit of about 1 month. U. S. 
address: © Danish Consulate General, 17 
Battery Place, Suite 2734-2737, New York, 
mM. %. 

58. England—George Santo, representing 
Robert Cross & Co. (Reading), Ltd. (import- 
export merchant), 115 London Road, Read- 
ing, Berks., is interested in marketing Vitre- 
flex glazed iron rainwater and soil pipes. 
Scheduled to arrive April 12, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: % 
British Consulate General, 1022 National 
Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans 
12, La. Itinerary: New Orleans, Houston, 
and San Francisco. 

59. France—Charles Echard, Marcel Osty, 
and Léonard Dozolme, representing Société 


Industrielle de Liaisons Electriques (SILEC), 
64 bis, rue de Monceau, Paris, are inter- 
ested in visiting manufacturers of carbon 
black and various machinery, and desire 
technical information on plastics and other 
unspecified products. Scheduled to arrive 
April 16, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address: Roosevelt Hotel, Mad- 
ison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Baltimore, 
Wilmington (Del.), Akron, Cleveland, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Israel—Erich Braun, representing Israel 
Hotel Builders Company, Ltd., Armon Hotel, 
Tel Aviv, is interested in purchasing 
building materials and equipment for the 
construction of a hotel. Schedule to ar- 
rive early in April, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: ~% 
Israel Consulate General, 11 East Seventieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and cities in California. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. El Salvador—José Antonio Meardi (im- 
porter, operator of radio station), Santa 
Ana, is interested in purchasing a 50,000—watt 
broadcasting transmitter. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 26, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. 
U. S. address: % Salvadoran Consulate Gen- 
eral, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New Orleans, Des Moines, and New 
York. 

62. Sweden—Oskar More, representing L. 
M. Ericsson Instrument Co., Ulvsunda, is in- 
terested in the manufacture of various types 
of measuring instruments and automatic 
regulating devices; also, wishes to study work 
simplification in industrial mass production, 
with particular reference to manufacture of 
electric measuring devices and radio. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 to 6 months. U. S. Address: ~% 
Sven G. Swanson, 50 Fayarweather Terrace, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. Itinerary: Schenectady, 
West Lynn (Mass.), Pittsburgh, Newark 
(N. J.), Detroit, Springfield (Ill.), and other 
cities in New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Sweden—Bertil Tyberg and Carl-Gustaf 
Sdderlund, representing Husqvarna Vapen- 
fabrik (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
Huskvarna; and Norrahammars Bruk (manu- 
facturer), Norrahammar, are interested in 
visiting modern foundries for study purposes, 
as well as manufacturers of foundry ma- 
chinery and equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
about April 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of approximately 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Zeth F. Ahlquist, 5343 Linder Avenue, 
Chicago 30, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United States from 
this Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Ecuador. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Syria. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Spain. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Mexico. 

Business Firms—Rhodes a. 

Canneries—lIreland. 

Canneries—Israel. 

Canneries—Pakistan. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers-—Vene- 
zuela. 


Importers and 


Importers and 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Economic Conditions 


NEW DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM PLANNED 


The last stage of the Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan, started in 1946 in the Anglo- 


Egyptian Sudan, closed in 1951 and the 
Government is beginning to develop plans 
for a new 5-year program, according to a 


report dated February 12, 
U. S. Embassy in Cairo. 

A special committee composed of members 
of the Sudan Executive Council has been 
appointed for this purpose. The committee, 
to be known as the Development Committee, 
is under the chairmanship of the Financial 
Secretary and includes as members the Civil 
Secretary, the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Under Secretary for Economics and Trade, 
and one of the counselors of the Council. 

In addition to making recommendations 
for a new 5-year plan (1951-56), the Com- 
mittee will also study and submit proposals 
of a long-term nature. The main purpose of 
both plans is, in the words of the official 
communique issued on the subject, “to bring 
about the maximum possible improvement 
in the standard of living of the people.” 

The work of the Committee will therefore 
be divided into two main sections. One will 
cover long-term development projects, and 
the second will deal with the new 5-year 
development program. Under the long-term 
plan the Committee will survey the natural 
resources of the Sudan, including its man- 
power, and draft a general program for the 
conservation and coordinated development 
of these resources, including the provision of 
adequate communications. With regards to 
the short-term development program, the 
Committee will scrutinize the development 
projects submitted by the various Govern- 
ment Departments, select for execution those 
that seem urgent, and advise the authority 
concerned to include the selected projects 
in their development budget proposals. 

The Committee will be allotted funds 
which it may allocate for the execution of 
minor supplementary development schemes 
or required surveys or investigation. Reports 
on the execution of approved development 
schemes will be submitted periodically by the 
various Government Departments to the 
Committee which, in turn, will report prog- 
ress to the Executive Council. 

In drafting its estimates for the 1950-51 
Sudan budget, the Government has already 
earmarked £E3,500,000 from surplus of re- 
ceipts over expenditures estimated to become 
available at the end of June 1951, for the new 
5-year plant. (1 Egyptian pound (f£E) 
$2.87.) 

The plan just terminated (1946-51) has 
cost the Government £E13,000,000. It cov- 
ered development works in many fields: Edu- 
cation, agriculture, irrigation, and public 
works. The main allocations were divided as 
follows (in Egyptian pounds): 


3,249,046 for a civil buildings program, 
which included the construction of 
schools, hospitals, and other State build- 
ings. 


1951, from the 





1,984,657 devoted to 


various agricultural 
projects, including 1,000,000 for the 
Equatoria Projects Board, extension of 
mechanized crop production, and for- 
estry. 

1,386,114 for the Gordon Memorial College 
and other Ministry of Education proj- 
ects. 

1,743,206 for irrigation projects, 
1,454,300 
Scheme. 

1,124,338 for roads and bridges and water 
and electrical supply installations, 

511,534 for Posts and Telegraphs. 

425,000 for the purchase of new venicies 
for the Mechanical Transport Depart- 
ment. 

123,000 for development of civil aviation. 


including 
for extension of the GezZira 


Brazil 


RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES NECESSITATE 
CONTROLS 


Wholesale and retail trade in Brazil was 
satisfactory during the 30 days ended March 
19. Textile manufacturers, because of im- 
pending shortages of raw materials and con- 
sistently rising prices, were rationing sales 
to their customers, which procedure placed 
producers of consumer goods in an uncertain 
position. Rubber-tire manufacturers, for 
the second time in the past 4 months, gave 
collective holidays to their employees be- 
cause of a shortage of rubber, this time for 
8 days. Upon arrival of a shipment of rub- 
ber from northern Brazil the manufacturers 
resumed operations but decided to produce 
only at 70 percent of capacity, as supplies 
received were insufficient to eliminate the 
threat of future stoppages if full-time pro- 
duction were resumed. 


FOREIGN TRADE RULINGS 


Barter Trade.—Although maintaining the 
suspension of new barter transactions, upon 
complaints from the trade that obligations 
had been assumed against applications pend- 
ing decision, the Bank of Brazil announced 
that it would screen or reexamine all appli- 
cations entered before the suspension order 
issued on February 8 and not yet been passed 
upon. If considered advantageous to the 
economy of the country and satisfactory 
proof is presented that negotiations had ad- 
vanced to such a stage that losses would be 
incurred, a pending application might be 
approved. The time limit on applications 
already approved was extended by 30 days. 

Because of the suspension of barter trade, 
new export sales of Rio Grande do Sul’s im- 
portant surplus commodities—lumber, rice, 
tobacco, and hides—were stopped as they 
were overpriced on world markets if sold at 
the official exchange rate. At Bahia export- 
ers of commodities formerly under barter 
were also marking time, and in the Amazon 
Valley dealers in rosewood oil were awaiting 
developments before making shipments. 

Import Licenses.—It was officially an- 
nounced that import licenses expiring March 
10 through April 30 are automatically ex- 
tended for 60 days except those referring to 
barter transactions. 











Coastwise Trade.—-Foreign vessels were auy- 
thorized to carry meat, fish, fruit, cereals 
and other perishable goods in coastwise trade 
for a period of 3 months. 


FINANCE 


In the financial field the past 30 days have 
been largely a period for studying the state 
of Government finances as inherited from 
the former Administration, drawing plans 
for future improvements, and formulating 
general policy. The Finance Minister pre. 
sented to President Vargas a report which 
declared that the financial condition of the 
country was grave, 
expenditures had exceeded receipts by 4,300,. 
000,000 cruzZeiros in the fiscal year 1950, and 
that the new government was faced with a 
prospective deficit of nearly 7,000,000,000 
cruzeiros in its first year 1951. The Finance 
Minister has proposed to attack the budget- 
ary problem by improving tax-collection pro- 
cedures, by obtaining revision of certain 
credits which were authorized without pro- 
vision for corresponding receipts, and by 
greater reduction of expenditures. He has 


also urged closer coordination among the va- 


rious organs of the Government to avoid un- 
necessary expenditure and to carry out a 
common program of combatting inflation. 
The Council of the Superintendency of 
Money and Credit will evidently be more ac- 
tive and be charged with greater responsi- 
bilities in the future because, according to 
the Finance Minister, that organ should su- 
pervise not only the credit policy for the 


that Federal Government } 





whole banking system but also the program [| 


of investments and loans of the saving banks, 
social-security institutions, and 


and capitalization companies. Investments 


insurance | 


or loans, he considers, should be selective in | 


order to encourage investment in 


projects } 


connected with the common aim of reducing | 


the cost of living. It has been reported that 
President Vargas, after submission of the 
Finance Minister’s report, declared that eco- 
nomic and financial policy will hereafter be 
centered in the Minister of 
that the Bank of Brazil and other independ- 
ent credit agencies will come 
direction. 


Finance and | 


i 


under his ; 


' 


No additional paper currency was issued | 
during the past month. Early in March the’ 


Finance Minister recommended that cur- 
rency issues resulting from cash require- 
ments of the Rediscount Bureau of the Bank 
of Brazil be incorporated into the permanent 
circulating medium and that corresponding 
debits among the Treasury, the Bank of 
Brazil, and the Rediscount Bureau be can- 


celed in order to eliminate the burden 0 
interest payments weighing upon the 
Treasury. It appears therefore that no at 


tempt will be made to withdraw any of the 
1950 currency issue from circulation. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Foreign-exchange remittances for mer 
chandise continue up to date in dollars, 
Swiss francs and escudos, but a 2-month 





delay still prevails in remittance of profits, | 


dividends, royalties, travel, and foreign 
maintenance. Remittances on _ collections 
in sterling are still 3 to 94 months slow, 
depending upon the category classification 


Foreign Commerce Weekly} 
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jn Belgian francs, 344 to 8144 months slow; 
and in Swedish crowns, 2 to 612 months slow. 
At the end of February 1951, a chronolog- 
ical-file procedure was instituted for the 
distribution of French francs. This proce- 
dure is the same as that formerly established 
for distribution of dollars, Swiss francs, 
escudos, Uruguayan pesos, pounds sterling, 
and Swedish crowns. 


CoMMopITy NEws 


Cacao Beans.—The Bahia cacao market 
was inactive during February as the result 
of the decision of local exporters to refrain 
from sales to the United States. The cacao 
trade believed that United States buyers were 
offering unreasonably low prices and pre- 
ferred to promote sales to Europe instead. 

Cotton.—Although it appears that the 
forthcoming Sao Paulo cotton crop may be 
20 percent greater than last season's, prices 
have continued to soar, and a heavy domes- 
tic, as well as foreign, demand for future de- 
liveries of the 1951 crop is being manifested. 
Local cotton interests are watching the 
United States 1951 cotton-crop development 
closely, and it is reported that some specu- 
lation in Paulista cotton is taking place. 

Cattle ——The cattle situation in Rio Grande 
do Sul has been good in recent weeks. The 
annual jerked-beef slaughter season began 
on March 1, and the kill is expected to total 
about 200,000 head. Quotas for the export 
kill have not yet been set because of price 
and quota differences between State author- 
ities and export slaughter concerns. 

The Price Commission (CCP), which has 
been practically dormant for several months, 
returned to action. The plan for importa- 
tion of Argentine beef continued to receive 
wide comment, and the Prefecture of Rio de 
Janeiro proposed new price schedules for 
several grades of beef. The commodity, 
however, had not yet appeared on the mar- 
ket. The Administration apparently is con- 
sidering a plan that would establish certain 
price-control measures on sOme consumer 
goods similar to those in effect during the 
last war. Under this plan a proportion of 
the production of a given commodity would 
have to be of specified quality and allo- 
cated for sale at a ceiling or “popular’”’ price. 
The remainder of the production would be 
free of price control. The use of this meas- 
ure is now being considered for shoes, some 
textiles, and various food items.—vU. S. EmM- 
BASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, Mar. 19, 1951. 


Canada 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS Occupy CENTRAL Fo- 
SITION IN DISCUSSIONS 


The great debate over the desirability of 
using direct economic controls as anti-infla- 
tionary measures occupied a central position 
in the Canadian economic and political scene 
in recent weeks. The reconvening of Parlia- 
ment at the end of January provided an ideal 
forum, and the mounting inflationary pres- 
sures in the economy guaranteed the rapt 
attention of the Canadian audience. The 
opposition political parties, supported prin- 
cipally by organized labor, demanded the 
immediate installation of price control. The 
Government, with general business, finance, 
and press support, remained adamant in its 
belief that price control would not serve a 
Useful purpose at the present time. 

Prices have continued to soar. The cost- 
of-living index climbed 2.7 points in Janu- 
ary and, reached a record 175.2 percent of 
the 1935-39 average on February 1. The 
imcrease was largely due to higher prices for 
food, clothing, and home furnishing. Whole- 
Sale prices increased sharply in February, 
paced by an upward price movement in hogs, 
Taw rubber, raw wool, tin, and steel. The 
March 1 cost-of-living index, which has not 


yet been published, is expected to show a 
further advance. 


April 16, 1951 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY; TRADE TRENDS 


Defense production has been slow in get- 
ting underway with the big switch over from 
civilian production yet to come. Even so, 
industrial activity over the winter months 
has surpassed the levels established in the 
Second World War. The Bank of Commerce's 
index for January was 172 (1937—100) com- 
pared with 160 in January a year ago. 

Retail and wholesale trade boomed on a 
country-wide basis during February. With 
an adequate store of merchandise available, 
department-store sales showed a 16-percent 
improvement over February 1950. This trend 
is expected to continue for many months to 
come. Sales of durable consumer goods 
have been particularly heavy with some in- 
dications of “protective” or “anticipatory” 
buying but with production in most lines 
of durable goods running at record or near- 
record levels during the first 2 months of 
the year, the supply of consumer merchan- 
dise was expected to remain adequate for 
some months. 

The consumer credit regulations were 
tightened effective March 19, because those 
put into effect on November 1, 1950, have 
not substantially reduced the volume of 
credit buying. The new restrictions provide 
for larger down payments and for repay- 
ment within 12 months instead of the cur- 
rent 18-month period. Motorcar purchasers 
are hardest hit by the new restrictions. 
Minimum down payments for motorcars will 
be one-half the cash price instead of one- 
third. This applies to all motor vehicles 
with the exception of trucks. For all other 
commodities covered by consumer credit 
regulations, and that includes everything 
the ordinary consumer buys by installment, 
the down payment is boosted from one-fifth 
to one-third of the cash price. 

Carloadings on Canadian railways con- 
tinued heavy during February, and the 
cumulative totals for the first 8 weeks of 
1951 were 9 percent greater than the totals 
for the like period of 1950. In addition, there 
are indications that tonnage figures have 
improved relatively more than the number 
of cars loaded. This reflects improved effi- 
ciency of railway handling. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Feverish construction activity has con- 
tinued. Contract awards for January and 
February were 131 percent of the total for 
the corresponding months of last year, de- 
spite the fact that defense building has 
played a minor role. The construction boom 
has resulted in the bidding up of wages and 
prices and in a deterioration of the supply 
situation. Shortages have increased in many 
lines and delivery dates lengthened. Steel 
has been particularly short with defense or- 
ders absorbing the supply to an ever-increas- 
ing degree. As the defense program is 
stepped up in the coming months, it is ap- 
parent that steel shortages will necessitate 
some curtailment of the manufacture of 
consumer goods. Additional curbs on steel, 
effective March 1, curtailed usage of such 
material for construction work other than 
industrial or residential unless the purchase 


order is covered by Federal Government 
permit. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade returns for January indi- 
cated that Canadian exports had risen to 
C$285,100,000 as compared with C$221,200,000 
in January 1950. Exports to the United 
States at C$186,900,000 were C$56,000,000 
higher than a year ago, whereas exports to 
the United Kingdom at C$40,100,000 fell by 
C$8,000,000. Reflecting in part the removal 
of the last of the restrictions imposed under 
the Emergency Exchange Conservation Reg- 
ulations, imports rose to C$327,200,000 as 
compared with C$211,900,000 for the same 
month last year; imports from the United 
States were valued at C$233,300,000 as com- 
pared with C$154,500,000 in January 1950, 
and those from the United Kingdom, 
C$33,900,000 as compared with C$26,100,000. 


Late in February the Government an- 
nounced its intention to contribute C$25,- 
000,000 in the first year of the Colombo Plan 
for economic development in South and 
Southeast Asia, providing other countries 
likewise make appropriate contributions. 
Part of Canada’s contribution may be in the 
form of wheat for famine relief in India. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Statistics of the chartered banks show that 
current loans to businesses and individuals 
advanced from C$2,651,000,000 at the end of 
December to C$2,671,000,000 on January 31. 
This contraseasonal increase is indicative of 
the reason why the Bank of Canada on Feb- 
ruary 22 requested the chartered banks to 
curb their loans and their holdings of non- 
Government securities. A further indication 
of the high level of business spending in 
January was provided by a decline in com- 
mercial deposits from C$2,770,000,000 at the 
end of December to C$2,638,000,000 at the 
end of January. However, savings deposits 
in January showed a slight increase over 
the December totals, despite mounting living 
costs. 

The regulations restricting international 
trade in long-term Government securities 
were considerably eased by the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, effective February 26. 
Nonresidents are permitted to trade Ca- 
nadian corporation bonds and stocks for all 
Canadian Government domestic securities, 
except those due or callable within 3 years. 
This eliminates the ban which has for 12 
years prevented switch transactions between 
the Government and the non-Government 
field, In addition, Canadians can now trade 
Canadian Government securities in the 
United States market and acquire a wide 
range of Canadian securities or readily mar- 
ketable United States securities. 

Finance Minister Abbott stated on Febru- 
ary 12 that he would “bring down a fully 
balanced budget” for the next fiscal year. 
He made it clear that the Government felt 
that the “practical limits of taxation” had 
not been reached and that the present tax 
structure could be increased without de- 
stroying individual incentive and reducing 
productivity. According to the estimate al- 
ready presented to Parliament, the enlarged 
defense program will call for expenditures of 
C$1,700,000,000 in the fiscal year beginniag 
April 1, and C$5,000,000,000 over a 3-vear 
period. 

The interest rate on short-term Govern- 
ment paper has continued to move upward. 
Tenders were accepted on February 23 for 
C$75,000,000 in Dominion of Canada Treasury 
bills due May 25. The average discount price 
of the accepted bills was 99.81888, and the 
average yield was 0.728 percent. The average 
yield on bills due on February 2 was 0.670 
percent. 

A C$200,000,000 issue of Government of 
Canada deposit certificates has been sold to 
the chartered banks at par. The certificates 
are dated February 28, due August 29, 1951, 
and bear interest at 1 percent. Proceeds 
of the issue, together with C$100,000,000 pro- 
vided from the Government’s cash resources, 
will be used to redeem deposit certificates 
amounting to C$300,000,000 bearing interest 
at seven-eighths of 1 percent. Arrangements 
were also made at the end of February for 
the purchase at par of an issue of C$550,- - 
000,000 Government of Canada Treasury 
notes dated March 1, 1951, and due Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, bearing interest at 1 percent 
annually. The proceeds of this issue were 
used to redeem Treasury notes of like amount 
bearing interest at three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent annually which matured March 1. 

With Dominion bonds yielding approxi- 
mately 3 percent, offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed during the early part of February. 
Later in the month, however, the market 
for Government bonds dropped as a result 
of an increase in bond offerings, which may 
have been the result of the chartered banks 
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unloading bonds with a view to increasing 
their cash reserves.—U. S. EmBassy, OrTawa, 
Mar. 16, 1951. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET FoR 1951 


The 1951 exchange estimate (calculo esti- 
mativo movimiento de divisas) for merchan- 
dise imports was published early this year in 
Chilean trade journals. According to a re- 
port of February 2 from the U. S. Embassy at 
Santiago, this “estimate” takes the place of 
the former “exchange budget,” the distinc- 
tion being that promulgation and modifica- 
tion of the budget was effected througn 
Ministerial decrees and the current estimate 
of the National Foreign Trade Council 
(CONDECOR) is subject to change by reso- 
lution of CONDECOR with approval of the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce and no 
official publication is required. 

Previously CONDECOR had announced 
that exchange receipts and expenditures in 
1951 would be about $325,000,000, as com- 
pared with the 1950 budget estimate of 
$232,000,000. Total merchandise imports in 
1951 are expected to amount to $267,400,000, 
as compared with $191,278,799 in 1950. Ap- 
proximately $90,900,000 worth, or 34 percent 
of the value of 1951 merchandise imports, 
will be subject to the free-market rate of 
exchange, at present about 70 Chilian paper 
pesos to 1 U. S. dollar. In accordance with 
new exchange control law No. 9839 of No- 
vember 20, 1950, about two-thirds of the 
1951 imports brought in at the free-market 
rate of exchange may be imported without 
import permit, but a substantial part is sub- 
ject to a “certificate of necessity.” 

The estimate of dollar amounts that will 
be available in 1951 for items appearing in 
the newly established import categories are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Calculated Estimate of Exchange Operations 
in 1951 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Import category 


Section 


! 
| 
| 
| 


_ 


Mining 1,668 7,366 
Forestry and 

fisheries 200 234 5, 300 
Animal industries_| 4, 085 21, 480 
Agriculture 7, 267 33,980 | 1,160 2, 360 
Food products 560 |) «25, 464 
Beverages and 

liquors : 250 
I. Tobacco 100 
II. Textiles 2, 435 O80 | 2,162 2, 
Chemicals 10, 905 | 23, 696 250 | 14,135 
Metallurgy 5, 360 67 2 
Machinery, ete 16, 230 | 2,885 | 2, 500 6, 200 
I. Transport 10, 325 660 214 S&0) 
If. Manufactures 6, 898 900 | 1.100 
V. Precious metals 20 
’. Replacement of 

insured mer- 

chandise 133 161 76 230 
XVI. Official imports 33. 158 


r= 
— 


Med dds 
: <: 


Ae 


AAA AAA 


Total 65, 506 76,962 29,939 | 97,000 


A-1 merchandise is freely importable at 
the free-market rate of exchange. It does 
not require an import permit. Importation 
of merchandise in the other three categories 
is subject to license and to various rates of 
exchange. A-2 merchandise is freely im- 
portable with exchange at one or more pref- 
erential rates. However, an _ application 
must be submitted to CONDECOR for the 
purposes of price control and for determina- 
tion of the right of the applicant to import 
in accordance with his status as an indus- 
trialist, inscribed importer, or direct con- 


sumer. B-1 merchandise is importable in 
controlled amounts with free exchange. 
14 


B-2 merchandise is importable with ex- 
change at one or more preferential rates of 
exchange but is controlled as to amount. 

An accurate comparison of the respective 
sections of the 1951 estimate with the 1950 
exchange budget is not possible because in 
the 1951 estimate a new section, XVI, has 
been set up to cover Official and officially 
sponsored imports. Formerly these imports 
were included in the other sections of the 
foreign-exchange budget. 

Merchandise that may be imported into 
Chile without import permit includes most 
minerals; forest products, except rubber; 
animals for breeding purposes; raw hides; 
riding horses, except race horses; musk; 
castoreum; bristles; civet; horsehair; 
sponges; mother-of-pearl for buttons; al- 
falfa seed; certain spices and fibers; nylon 
thread; silk bolting cloth; jute bagging of 
8 ounces or more; cotton thread; cotton 
tapes for venetian blinds, oil filter cloth; 
sterile supplies for medical use; detonators 
and explosives; turpentine; gum lac and 
resins; mineral lubricants; 

Certain varnishes, dyes, colors, pigments, 
and materials for the manufacture of cer- 
tain dyes and paints; ink; essences and es- 
sential oils; tannins; prime materials for 
plastics; fungicides and insecticides; certain 
iron and steel bars; special steels; laminated 
metals including Babbitt metal and thin, 
unpainted aluminum on spools; wire of 
various types; metallic material for diverse 
uses; miscellaneous specified manufactures 
of iron and steel; specified textile, agricul- 
tural, and mining machinery and equip- 
ment; specified machinery, equipment acces- 
sories, and parts for business Offices and 
industries; industrial sewing machines and 
parts; 

Specified motive machinery, electrical ap- 
paratus, boilers and parts; instruments and 
materials for navigation; airplanes and parts 
for civilian use; parts and accessories for 
automotive vehicles and agricultural and 
industrial tractors, including automobile 
and truck tires of sizes not manufactured in 
Chile; parts for motorcycles, parts for the 
manufacture of bicycles and bicycle tires; 
specified stones, earths, and abrasive and 
refractory materials, and products; specified 
manufactured articles of rubber, gum, and 
plastics; specified paper and cardboard man- 
ufactures; mannequins and models and sam- 
ples for industry; certain types of ammuni- 
tion; 

Alarm clocks and parts; materials and in- 
struments for dental use; optical goods; pre- 
cision scales for laboratory use and Roman 
scales with a capacity greater than 100 kilo- 
grams; motion-picture material and equip- 
ment including amplifiers and loudspeakers; 
apparatus for medical, dental, and veteri- 
nary use; musical instruments and parts; 
photographic apparatus and parts; business 
machines and parts; school supplies; labora- 
tory equipment; fountain pens, automatic 
pencils, and leads for the latter; sealed units 
for refrigerators; sports equipment; and 
spun glass for insulation. 

A list of articles prohibited importation 
into Chile by the 1951 exchange estimate is 
available in Department of Commerce publi- 
cation, Business Information Service, which 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, or from the De- 
partment’s Field Offices. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING FOREIGN 
CAPITAL 


A report concerning foreign capital was 
presented by the Economic Development 
Committee to the Colombian Government on 
February 21, 1951, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The text of the 
report has not been released to the public 
but its substance has been published in the 
Bogota press. 


The report contains only one principal 
recommendation: The free importation and 
exportation of foreign capital, subject only 
to registration in the appropriate govern- 
mental agency. Corollary recommendations, 
offered indirectly in refutation of the chief 
objections to complete freedom of foreign- 
capital movement, include the following: 
(1) That in order to prevent a sudden flight 
of capital Colombia reserve the right to sus- 
pend foreign payments in time of crises, and 
(2) that refugee capital be treated sepa- 
rately from long-term productive invest- 
ments, and the Bank of the Republic 
maintain a special foreign-exchange fund 
equal to imports of refugee capital, ear- 
marked for the return of such capital. 

The greater part of the Committee’s re- 
port is devoted to arguments in favor of the 
free importation of capital, in an attempt to 
refute the assumption on which present 
Colombian regulations are based—that in- 
vestment of foreign capital brings greater 
advantages to the investor than to the coun- 
try and thus is a privilege for the investor, 
the granting of which must be carefully 
limited in order not to harm the economy 
of the country. 


NEw EXCHANGE-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Additional details have been received from 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota concerning the 
new Colombian exchange-control system 
which became effective on March 20, 1951, 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 2). 

Decree No. 637 of March 20 provides that, 
with the exception of articles prohibited by 
the Government, exports and imports of 
merchandise may move freely. However, all 
exports and imports will require prior regis- 
tration in the Office of Exchange Registra- 
tion, and proof of registration will be re- 
quired for the legalization of shipments by 
Colombian consulates and for entry through 
the Customs. In addition, imports and ex- 
ports which require the prior authorization 
of a Ministry will continue subject to this 
requirement. 

An Exchange Regulation Board is created, 
composed of the Minister of Finance and 
Public Credit, the Minister of Agriculture, 
and the Minister of Development, the Man- 
ager of the Bank of the Republic, and the 
Manager of the National Coffee Growers’ 
Federation. The functions of the Board will 
be to propose to the Government, whenever 
necessary, modifications in the list of mer- 
chandise prohibited _importation, and to 
study proposed modifications of the exchange 
rate and submit recommendations to the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic for final adoption. The newly created 
Office of Exchange Registration will have 
the powers and duties which the Exchange 
Control Board and the Office of Exchange 
Control have had, with the exception of those 
not compatible with this legislation. The 
general resolutions which the Office of Ex- 
change Registration may issue will require 
the approval of the Government in order to 
be valid. 

The prohibited list of imports into Colom- 
bia, included in decree No. 638, also dated 
March 20, consists principally of consumer 
goods such as food products, toilet prepara- 
tions, perfumes, jewelry, and other luxury 
items, wearing apparel, manufactures of 
china and glass, shoes and other articles of 
leather, certain paper products, mixed 
paints, passenger cars and motorcycles, and 
tires of the ordinary sizes. A translation 
of the list will be issued in the Business 
Information Service, obtainable from the 
American Republics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the De- 
partment’s Field Offices, at a nominal cost. 

Cigarettes and liquors are on the pro- 
hibited list. However, article 19 of decree 
No. 637 makes special provision for the im- 
portation of these commodities, which will 
hereafter be monopolies of the departmental 
governments of Colombia, as the bulk of 
liquor importation heretofore has been. The 
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Ministries of Finance and of Development 
will establish import quotas for Cigarettes 
and liquors for each department in pro- 
portion to its consumption, and will fix the 
respective sales prices. 

Imports of certain commodities have re- 
quired the prior approval of the Ministry 
of Agriculture or of Development or of both 
Ministries and, as mentioned, this require- 
ment continues in effect. Article 7 of de- 
cree No. 638 lists the commodities. The 
prior approval of the Ministry of Agriculture 
is required for imports of potatoes (tariff 
item 49); other vegetables and herbs, fresh 
(50); legumes, dry, in grains, whether or 
not shelled or split (51); vegetables and 
herbs included under item No. 50, in a dry 
state, whether or not cut up or sliced, mixed 
vegetables and herbs of all kinds, in a dry 
state, and all such products whether or not 
prepared for retail sale (52); rice, husked, 
including glazed (70 b); and oats (72). The 
commodities which require the prior ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Development are 
malt (80); fatty acids: (a) fluid at 20° C., 
such as oleic acid (olein), etc., (b) other 
acids, such as stearic acid (stearin), etc. 
(109); hydrogenated oils and greases (111); 
clay, including refractory clay, unworked, 
calcined, washed, or ground, not elsewhere 
specified or included; chamottee and Dinas 
earths: (a) kaolin and (b) other (177); 
barium sulfate except that used for me- 
dicinal purposes (180 a); gypsum, calcined 
or not, whether ground or not (189); petro- 
leum derivatives (206 b); tanning extracts of 
vegetable origin (298); synthetic tanning 
products (299); artificial silk thread, not 
prepared for retail sale (462); and weighing 
apparatus operated by springs (850). 

The prior approval of the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Development are required for 
imports of wheat (68); barley (71); wheat 
flour (75 a); groats, semolina, and husked 
or pearled cereal grains of (a) wheat, (b) 
barley, (d) corn, and (e) others, except 
husked rice (76); oilseeds and oleaginous 
fruits, whether or not crushed or ground: 
(a) peanuts, (b) copra, (f) linseed, and (g) 
seeds of colza, rape, and the like; mustard 
seed (83); lard (100 a); margarine, artifi- 
cial lard, and other edible fats obtained by 
similar treatment (112); cocoa (127); to- 
bacco, unmanufactured, and waste thereof 
(171); raw rubber, gutta-percha, balata, and 
substitutes therefor (369); wool (493), and 
cotton linters (518 a). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


‘TRADE AND CLEARING AGREEMENT WITH FIN- 
LAND SIGNED 


A trade and clearing agreement between 
Colombia and Finland was signed in Bogota 
on March 6, 1951, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 

The agreement, which was published in the 
Bogota press, provides for trade in each di- 
rection up to a value of $4,000,000, U. S. 
currency, and may be extended annually for 
equal amounts by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the contracting parties. 

In return for exports of coffee to Finland, 
Colombia will import Finnish merchandise, 
such as paper and paper products; plywood; 
construction materials; semifinished wood 
products; agricultural, industrial, and do- 
mestic machinery; electrical generating ma- 
chinery; tools; raw materials for the chemical 
industry; safes; fountain pens; glass prod- 
ucts; china and porcelain; enameiware for 
domestic use; furs; and liquors. Colombian 
coffee exports to Finland will be handled by 
the National Coffee Growers Federation; Fin- 
nish exports to Colombia will be handled in 
both countries by any individual firms inter- 
ested in the trade. 





During December 1950 Reunion exported 
3,414 kilograms of geranium oil and 1,900.6 
kilograms of vetivert oil. 


April 16, 1951 


Egypt 


COTTON PRICES SOAR; CEILING PRICES ON 
FOODSTUFFS RAISED; PROHIBITION ON 
SALE OF LAND TO FOREIGNERS ALSO A 
FEBRUARY DEVELOPMENT 


During the month of February future 
prices for Karnak (Egyptian long-staple) 
cotton were momentarily quoted at over 200 
tallaris, the highest price reached by Egyp- 
tian cotton in 22 years. Spot prices at the 
start and at the end of the month were as 
follows, in tallaris: Karnak, start 169.25, end 
195.50; Ashmouni, 136.75—-169.25. Future 
prices ranged as follows: Karnak, March de- 
livery, start 170.45, end 178.60; July delivery 
176.75—195; Ashmouni, April delivery, 143.05— 
145, June delivery, 147.70—-152.20. At the 
middle of the month the Government lifted 
the ban on future trading on the 1951 crop 
that had been in effect for some months, and 
November delivery of Karnak was quoted at 
147 tallaris while Ashmouni was quoted at 
122.25 tallaris for October delivery. 

The total supply of cotton available at 
the end of the month was estimated at 464,- 
526,414 pounds. Exports during the month 
amounted to 92,580 bales. Of this quantity 
27,695 bales went to England, 14,450 to 
Czechoslovakia, 6,623 to France, 15,826 to 
Italy, and 13,162 to India. No shipments 
were made to the United States. 

The annual meeting of the International 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
Association opened at Cairo on February 24 
with about 285 delegates from 28 countries 
in attendance. 

The Ministry of Supply states that stocks 
of wheat on hand at the end of February 
amounted to 175,000 tons. The quantity 
represents a 134-month supply for urban 
areas that depend on Government stocks for 
their requirements. Some 572,000 tons of 
wheat are on order and expected to arrive 
before July 1. If shipping commitments 
are met, this amount will be enough to as- 
sure the urban supply until the new harvest 
in July, with some to spare. However, if 
scheduled shipments do not arrive, the sup- 
ply position may become tight. 

The month started with butchers and 
fruit merchants refusing to sell goods under 
the newly imposed price-control measures. 
After about a week sales were resumed and 
the Government gradually raised the ceiling 
prices. The Government refused to in- 
crease the retail sales price of sugar and 
agreed to reimburse the sugar company the 
additional sum, estimated at £E900,000, 
which the company will have to pay work- 
ers, as called for under the cost-of-living 
bonus. The company has steadily refused 
to pay these bonuses, stating that its finan- 
cial position made increased payments to 
workers impossible. 

The winter weather has been exceptionally 
mild, and the Ministry of Agriculture re- 
ports that planting of winter crops has pro- 
gressed favorably and that most of them are 
further advanced than is normal at this 
time. 

A bill to prohibit the sale of agricultural 
land to foreigners has passed both houses of 
Parliament and now awaits official publica- 
tion to become law. The Minister of Finance 
has issued a decree doubling the tax on ag- 
ricultural land. Since 1949 this tax has 
been collected on only half the assessed 
value of such land, in line with a ruling of 
the Council of Ministers in 1946. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers has now decided that this 
ruling was illegal and that the tax must be 
collected on the full value. The difference 
due for the years 1949 and 1950 will be pay- 
able in three yearly installments to be col- 
lected with the annual tax starting in 1951. 


More CONTROLS IMPOSED 


The Ministry of Supply has increased its 
controls over a number of essential ccom- 
modities. Iron and steel, lumber, tires and 
tubes, newsprint, writing paper, caustic soda, 
and tea have been added to the list of arti- 


cles for which periodic reports covering 
stocks and sales must be submitted. Stocks 
of cynide of sodium have been requisitioned 
and may be sold only on Government in- 
structions. The export of used and new 
automobiles and parts has been prchibited. 
All exports of copper are prohibited. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN IN PROSPECT 


An Official Japanese trade mission visited 
Egypt and held a series of conferences with 
Egyptian officials looking toward a mcre 
balanced trade between the two countries 
and negotiaticn of a formal trade agreement. 
At the present time Japan is purchasing 
large quantities of Egyptian rice and cotton 
and makes payments in dollars. Egypt in 
turn is refusing tc permit purchases from 
Japan in dollars except for a small list of 
so-called essential items that are not pro- 
curable for soft currency. The balance of 
payments is heavily in Egypt’s favor. Pro- 
posals looking toward a meeting in Japan 
this spring to reach a formal trade agree- 
ment have been made. 


PUBLIC PROJECTS PLANNED 


Government technical missions are being 
sent to Ethiopia and the upper reaches of 
the Nile to study construction of dams and 
Nile projects. Negotiations have continued 
with the Ethiopian Government regarding 
the Lake Tana Dam project, distribution 
of the water, and cost of the work involved. 

On the King’s birthday, February 11, the 
Price Minister announced the start of a hous- 
ing program for the masses under the name 
cf “The Farouk Housing Project.” Details 
of the plan have not been worked out, but 
it calls for a combined effort of Govern- 
ment and industry to assure adequate low- 
cost housing. 

An allocation of £E4,000,000 has been 
granted to the State Railways from the re- 
serve fund to permit them to purchase re- 
quired supplies. Moneys taken from this 
fund are to be returned to it by the Rail- 
ways from their profits or from sums allo- 
cated to them in their annual budgets. 

February was an active month for the 
Egyptian tourist industry. The normal win- 
ter influx was augmented by visitors from 
three cruise ships, with the result that hotel 
facilities were at a premium at the end of 
the month.—U. S. Empassy, Carro, Mar. 5, 
1951. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND CLEARING AGREEMENT WITH 
COLOMBIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Colombia.”’) 


Germany, Western 


Exchange and Finance 


GENERAL LICENSES AUTHORIZE TRANSFER OF 
MARKS BETWEEN FOREIGNERS AND PuR- 
CHASE OF SECURITIES 


Two general licenses relating to the trans- 
fer of marks between foreigners and the use 
of such marks were issued by the Bank Deut- 
scher Laender in the Bundesanzeiger of 
March 3, 1951, and made effective on the 
same date. 

General license No. 49/51 authorizes for- 
eigners to sell their blocked Deutschemarks 
held on deposit with banks in Western Ger- 
many or Western Berlin to other foreigners. 
Such transferred funds will be held on de- 
posit in Western Germany or Western Ber- 
lin in accounts designated “acquired blocked 
Deutschemark accounts.” 

General license No. 50/51 authorizes for- 
eigners who acquire mark deposits from other 
foreigners to use them for the purchase of 
securities of Western German public law 
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corporations, securities designated by the 
Bank Deutscher Laender as eligible for pur- 
chase with blocked funds, and securities 
publicly traded on Western German or West- 
ern Berlin stock exchanges. Securities so 
purchased must be deposited with a financial 
institution in Western Germany or Western 
Berlin. Such securities may also be sold 
under general license, in which case the pro- 
ceeds of the sale must be deposited to an 
acquired blocked Deutschemark account. 

Acquired blocked Deutschemark accounts 
may be used only for investments or for 
defraying bank charges, taxes, expenses, and 
costs incurred in connection with such in- 
vestments. 

English translations of general licenses No. 
49 /51 and No. 50/51 are available from the 
Western European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the New York 
Office of the Department, 42 Broadway. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
26, 1951, p. 15, for previous announcement 
on this subject.) 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING DIRECT INVEST- 
MENT OF ACQUIRED MARKS 


Foreigners who acquire blocked marks 
from other foreigners and who desire to use 
them in Western Germany or Western Ber- 
lin for the purchase of securities not traded 
on Western German stock exchanges, the 
purchase of real estate, acquisition of direct 
interests in private Western German firms, 
making Deutschemark loans, or the con- 
struction or reconstruction of buildings on 
their land require individual licenses under 
the foreign-exchange control laws. By a 
directive of the Allied Bank Commission of 
March 3, 1951, published in the Bundesan- 
zeiger of the same date, the Bank Deutscher 
Laender is authorized to issue such li- 
censes under certain conditions. These con- 
ditions provide, among other things, that 
all securities, loan agreements, or docu- 
ments evidencing the acquisition of direct 
interests must be held by a financial insti- 
tution in Western Germany or Western Ber- 
lin in specially designated accounts; that 
all income from such investments must be 
deposited in an “acquired blocked Deutsche- 
mark account”; the terms of the purchase or 
acquisition must be reasonable; and there 
must be no indication of any attempt to 
evade the foreign-exchange control or other 
laws. For real-estate purchases or building 
construction, a special notation that the 
property was purchased with “acquired 
marks” is to be made in the official register. 

Applications for licenses should be made 
the Land Central Bank having jurisdiction 
over the region in which the funds are on 
deposit. 

The Bank Deutscher Laender is also au- 
thorized to issue individual licenses for the 
sale or disposal of the investments men- 
tioned, the proceeds of such sale or disposal 
to be deposited in an acquired blocked 
Deutschemark account. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MARKETING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS AND FaTs 
CONTROLLED; Fat IMPORT AND STOCK- 
PILING AGENCY FOUNDED 


Establishment of a Fat Import and Stock- 
piling Agency for regulating trade in fats 
within the Federal Republic of Germany has 
been authorized by the Milk and Fat Law of 
February 28, 1951, effective on March 3, 1951, 
and published in the Bundesgesetzblatt of 
March 2. 

The Milk and Fat Law provides for rather 
strict marketing control of milk and cream 
from the producer to the dairy or dealer 
under supervision of the Federal Ministry 
for Food, Agriculture, and Forestry, and the 
Land (State) authorities. It also regulates 
the importation and stockpiling of various 
fats. 


1€ 


Imports into the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many of butter, lard, margarine, edible arti- 
ficial fats, or other edible fats of vegetable 
and animal origin are controlled by the Fat 
Import and Stockpiling Agency. All im- 
porters of such items must offer their im- 
ported products to the Agency at prices fixed 
by the agency before clearance of the com- 
modities through Customs. The agency is 
authorized but not obliged to buy the prod- 
ucts. If the agency does not exercise its 
option to buy, the products may not be mar- 
keted, processed, or otherwise used. 

German Customs authorities will clear the 
products only if the importer can procure 
either an option contract or a confirmation 
declaration of the Import and Stockpiling 
Agency. Transactions supervised by this 
Agency are not subject to turn-over tax. 

For the purpose of procuring a regular 
supply of agricultural products and to com- 
bat market fluctuations the Federal Minis- 
ter for Food, Agriculture, and Forestry can 
order the Agency to stockpile butter, lard, 
other edible fats and oils, oilseeds, oil fruits, 
vegetable and animal fats and oils, cheese, 
milk, and cream products, and other products 
of the milk, fat, and egg industry. These 
items may be exported from the Federal 
Republic only after coordinated approvals 
by the Agency and the Federal Minister have 
been granted. 

The Import and Stockpiling Agency, oper- 
ating under the Federal Minister for Food, 
Agriculture, and Forestry, is a public-law 
corporation. Its board of directors is com- 
prised of representatives of the Federal and 
State Governments, farmers, importers, 
wholesalers, cooperatives, processors, food 
trade unions, the retail trade, and consumers. 

The highest Land authorities may estab- 
lish producer and consumer prices and trade 
margins for milk, and the Federal Govern- 
ment may do so for butter and lard. Import 
price changes require in addition Bundesrat 
approval. 


Hashemite Jordan 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JANUARY 


Economic conditions in Jordan during 
January continued to be influenced by in- 
ternational developments. The grain out- 
look was less favorable, import restrictions 
were relaxed, prices continued to advance, 
and currency in circulation declined. Refu- 
gee employment was aided by special proj- 
ects. 

AGRICULTURE 


The grain situation has deteriorated 
chiefly because of inadequate supplies of 
wheat and barley to cover domestic needs 
until the summer harvest. Efforts to aug- 
ment available supplies include the recent 
removal of all import restrictions on wheat, 
wheat flour, barley, and millet. A ban on ex- 
ports of wheat and barley has been in effect 
since July 1950, and a prohibition was im- 
posed on exports of bran, effective January 
13, 1951. 

Latest reports indicate that the Jordan 
Valley tomato crop was excellent, but that 
the 1950 olive crop was less than half of the 
normal yield because of a severe winter. 
Favorable results with cotton-growing ex- 
periments inaugurated last year in Northern 
Jordan were reported. Nine different varie- 
ties were planted, including six American 
types. No variety produced less than 150 
kilograms of seed cotton per dunum, and 
two American varieties produced more than 
300 kilograms per dunum (4 dunums=1 
acre). 

PRICES 


The price trend continued upward. Re- 
flecting the pending shortages of wheat and 
barley, the price of wheat rose to 56 dinars a 
metric ton by the middle of January from 33 
dinars early in December, and barley ad- 
vanced to 30 dinars a ton from 20 dinars 
(1 dinar = $2.80.) 


The price of locally milled flour rose from 
40 dinars a ton to 60 dinars, and the price 
of imported flour climbed to 65 dinars. 
These rises were refiected in a rise in the 
price of bread in Amman, to 175 fils from 
120 fils per rotl. (1 fil=US$0.0028; 1 
rotl=3 kilograms.) 

The wholesale price of sugar rose to 105 
dinars a metric ton in mid-January from 88 
dinars in mid-October, and that of Brazilian 
coffee to 430 dinars a ton from 360 dinars. 

Recent official price changes, effective on 
February 1, 1951, include reductions in the 
prices of gasoline and kerosene; lower prices 
for solar oil in Amman and Kerak; and in- 
creased electricity rates in Amman 


FINANCE 


Jordan currency in circulation as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1951, amounted to 8,822,000 dinars in 
notes and 158,988 dinars in coins, as com- 
pared with 8,924,000 dinars and 157,000 din- 
ars, respectively, on December 31, 1950. 
Approximately 100,000 dinars in Jordan notes 
were redeemed during January, whereas 
P£43,032 in Palestine notes and coins were re- 
deemed in the same period. According to 
the Official Gazette of January 1, 1951, the 
final date for exchange of currency will be 
June 30, 1951. 


PUBLIC PROJECTS 


A number of projects were under way with 
a view to providing employment for Pales- 
tine refugees. These projects, totaling 13, 
included 4 road projects, 3 afforestation 
schemes, and 1 for garment making, weaving, 
and manufacture of tent pegs. The number 
of refugees employed at the end of Decem- 
ber approximated 4,000. Further work is 
contemplated in Ghor Nimrin in the Jordan 
Valley with 20,000 dinars from the British 
loan. 

Work is now in progress on two small dam 
projects, one in Wadi Kufrinja and the other 
in Wadi Rajib. The dams are designed to 
conserve water and increase the area of 
irrigable land. During 1948, the Department 
of Lands and Surveys completed construc- 
tion of a small dam in Wadi Ziqlab, and an- 
other dam in Wadi Jurum was completed in 
1950. Other dams are planned for later 
construction in Wadi Yabis and Wadi Zerka. 

During December a municipal water system 
for Jerash, including a reservoir and 4 kilo- 
meters of pipe, was completed. An order 
issued by the Minister of Trade in Decem- 
ber prohibits the export of all bottles, scrap 
metal, and other scrap materials. 


GENERAL 


Complaints are being received that goods 
in transit from Beirut to Amman are subject 
to pilferage when shipped by rail. In addi- 
tion, Jordan clearing agents complain that 
goods destined for Jordan are not stored 
in the Free Zones, as agreed, and the 20 
percent reduction in unloading charges is 
often forgotten. 

New fees to be paid for exhibiting cinema 
films were announced in the Official Gazette 
of February 1, 1951. They are as follows: 
For every short subject or news reel, 250 
fils; for every film showing not less than 30 
minutes, 2 dinars; and for films other than 
news reels showing 30 minutes or more, 
7.500 dinars.—U. S. LEGATION, AMMAN, MAR. 
1 and 8, 1951. 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH IRELAND 


An agreement designed to facilitate the 
exchange of goods between Iceland and Ire- 
land was signed in Paris on December 2, 
1950, according to a dispatch of January 19, 
1951, from the U. S. Legation, in Reykjavik. 
The agreement, effective on date of signature 
and running for an indefinite period. is in 
the form of letters exchanged between the 
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Irish Minister for External Affairs and the 
Icelandic Minister in Paris. 

The agreement was the result of negotia- 
tions carried on in Dublin in September 1950. 
It is general in nature. Each country un- 
dertakes principally “to accord all reasonable 
facilities for the admission”’ of products orig- 
inating in the other country. During the 
negotiations the Governments exchanged 
information regarding products to the export 
of which they attach particular significance. 
According to the local Icelandic press, such 
products include Irish rope, hats, textiles, 


milk, and potatoes, and Icelandic fish, furs, 
and hides. 


India 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATIONS TO APPLY 
TO TRANSACTIONS WITH PAKISTAN 


Following the signihg of the Indo-Pakistan 
trade agreement on February 25, 1951, the 
Reserve Bank of India in Bombay issued a 
notification announcing that as of February 
27, 1951, all financial transactions with Pakis- 
tan and Afghanistan would be subject to 
restrictions under the Foreign Exchange Reg- 
ulation Act of 1947, and that the buying 
and selling rates of the Pakistani rupee would 
be, respectively, 69 rupees, 8 annas, 3 pies 
Pakistani currency per 100 Indian rupees, and 
69 rupees, 6 annas, 6 pies Pakistani currency 
per 100 Indian rupees. (16 annas=1 rupee; 12 
pies=1 anna.) 

The Reserve Bank of India will henceforth 
treat the Pakistani rupee as foreign currency 
for all financial transactions with Pakistan 
and with Afghanistan. Pakistani currency 
will be subject to the restrictions imposed 
under the Foreign Exchange Regulations Act 
of 1947, and remittances to Pakistan and 
Afghanistan may be made only through au- 
thorized dealers in foreign exchange. 

The State Bank of Pakistan has issued an 
order instructing all dealers in foreign ex- 
change to buy Indien rupees at the rate of 
1441, Indian rupee_ for 100 Pakistani rupees, 
and to sell Indian rupees at the rate of 143%4 
Indian rupees for 100 Pakistani rupees. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH ICELAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Iceland.’’) 


Mexieo 


FOREIGN TRADE CONTINUED HIGH IN F'EBRU- 
ARY, INDUSTRY STEADY, EXCHANGE MarR- 
KET NORMAL; CROP DAMAGE NECESSI- 
TATES IMPORT OF GRAIN 


Business conditions in Mexico were gen- 
erally favorable during February, although 
the volume of sales was not quite as great 
as in the longer preceding month and there 
was a seasonal slowing down of trade follow- 
ing the year-end holidays. Foreign trade, 
however, continued at a comparatively high 
tempo. Final figures for January showed 
high values for both exports and imports. 
Industrial activity was steady and main- 
tained at normal schedules. Prices showed 
no inclination to recede, and cost-of-living 
indexes indicated advancing tendencies. 
The wholesale-price index for February was 
up sharply to 358.7, compared with 344.2 for 
January (1939= 100). 

Financial operations were in normal vol- 
ume and the exchange market returned to 
normal, compared with the somewhat hectic 
performance of the early days of the new 
year. Dollars were available in adequate 
amounts, but the pressure of offerings was 
definitely absent and quotations held mostly 


above the 8.6414, mark throughout the 
month. 
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Mining of base metals and production of 
petroleum held at high levels, and there was 
a firm demand abroad at favorable prices 
for Mexico’s output of these commodities. 

Agricultural prices, too, were satisfactory, 
but the agricultural picture reflected a few 
set-backs. It became evident during Febru- 
ary that Mexico would have to import greater 
amounts of wheat than had been anticipated 
earlier in the year; also that for the first 
time in several years it would be necessary 
to bring in substantial quantities of corn. 
The Government declared that all stocks of 
locally produced corn would be reserved for 
human consumption and that corn for in- 
dustrial purposes would have to be sought 
abroad. Crops and orchards in some regions 
in the north were hard hit by an almost un- 
precedentedly severe cold wave in early 
February, accompanied by sleet and snow 
storms, which caused heavy damage. Chiefly 
affected were cotton growers around Ciudad 
Valles and citrus groves in the Montemorelos 
area south of Monterrey. In the El Mante 
region of Tamaulipas losses in terms of re- 
fined sugar production as a result of the 
freezing weather and storms were expected 
to amount to 7,000 to 8,000 metric tons, or 
about 10 percent of the customary yield of 
sugar in that section. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s foreign trade is chiefly with the 
United States. Approximately 86 percent of 
the country’s total foreign commerce in 1950 
was with the United States, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy. Exports to and imports from the 
United States in that year were almost evenly 
balanced in terms of peso value. Mexico 
shipped 3,747,000,000 pesos worth of mer- 
chandise to the United States and imported 
from that country goods valued at 3,716,- 
000,000 pesos. Final official statistics on 
January foreign trade disclosed exports 
valued at 514,684,237 pesos and imports of 
505,883,700 pesos, representing a “favorable” 
trade balance of approximately 8,800,000 
pesos for the month. 

On February 24 an additional list of goods 
and materials were removed from import con- 
trol. The list included such items as canned 
foods, ieather goods, clothing, jewelry, glass 
and chinaware, rugs, and carpets, to the ex- 
tent of approximately 200 tariff classifica- 
tions. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to export certain Mexican raw materials, a 
restriction reportedly due to the concern of 
Mexican authorities that supplies of such 
commodities will not be sufficient for domes- 
tic needs. Thus export controls have been 
imposed on several items important to the 
United States war effort. Principally affected 
are lumber, sulfur, fibers of ixtle, and even 
henequen. Every effort is being made to 
relieve such restrictions and enable United 
States importers and manufacturers to ob- 
tain the raw materials which they have been 
accustomed for many years to buy from 
Mexico. 


FINANCE 


The Bank of Mexico’s annual report for 1950 
was submitted to the stockholders on Febru- 
ary 28. It showed Mexico as having a favor- 
able balance of payments of $171,500,000 in 
1950 despite an adverse trade balance. The 
report also revealed that Mexico’s national 
income was up 16.4 percent over the pre- 
ceding year and for 1950 it amounted to 
29,800,000,000 pesos, or approximately 1,170 
pesos per capita. For the second consecutive 
year the Mexican Treasury reported a surplus 
in its operations. During the year combined 
credits and investments of the banking sys- 
tem reached a new high of 8,560,000,000 pesos, 
according to the report. There was a sub- 
stantial expansion in monetary circulation, 
the total reaching 6,125,000,000 pesos at the 
end of 1950, an increase of 38.8 percent over 
1949. 

The Treasury Department set up a new 
policy for imposing customs duties on auto- 
mobiles. Formerly substantial discounts in 


assessments of import duties were allowed 
for used cars. At the discretion of the ap- 
praisers, as much as a 60 percent discount 
was permitted on older models. Under the 
new regulations no discount on assessment of 
duties will be permitted on 1950 models; on 
the 1949 and earlier models a discount of 10 
percent is allowed for each year up to a 
maximum allowable 70 percent for 1943 and 
earlier cars. 
AGRICULTURE 


Planting of cotton was started in the 
northeastern section of the country. Judg- 
ing from reports of the increased acreage 
being planted to cotton, there will be another 
bumper yield at harvesting time, which 
begins about June to July in that area. 

Winter vegetable shipments’ through 
Nogales in the last half of February amounted 
to 805 freight cars, of which 638 consisted of 
tomatoes. During the like period in 1950, 
there were 852 carloads shipped for export, 
of which 715 were tomatoes. For the full 
season to February 28, winter vegetable 
shipments through Nogales from the north- 
west region of Mexico totaled 3,427 carloads, 
of which about 73 percent consisted of toma- 
toes. These shipments compare with 4,059 
carloads shipped during the season to the 
end of February 1950, and only 1,539 carloads 
shipped during the comparable period of 1949. 
Prices were generally favorable, and during 
the latter half of February Mexican tomatoes 
were bringing US$3 to $4.50 a lug. Prices for 
peppers were less advantageous, and because 
shipments from Florida increased quotations 
fell from a top of US$9.50 a crate to around 
$5 f. 0. b. shipping point. Shipments of peas 
tapered gradually during February and for 
the period February 16 to 28 were nearly 50 
percent below those of the first half of the 
month. Shipment of peas were expected to 
be about over by the middle of March. Quo- 
tations on peas at the end of February were 
$3 to $3.50 a tub, with some sales at $2.75. 


INDUSTRY 


There was no serious interruption during 
February to normal industrial activity. Fac- 
tories worked at capacity when materials 
were in adequate supply. In the Piedras 
Negras area, for example, blast furnaces of 
the steel plant worked full-time three-shift 
schedules daily with the exception of a brief 
interlude when the supply of gas fuel was 
suspended by the gas company. Similarly, 
flour mills in that area complained that their 
allocations of wheat from the United States 
were seriously reduced during the first 2 
months of the year. However, milling firms 
were able to fill flour and byproduct orders 
from local consuming centers. 

The coal, zinc, and deep-freezing indus- 
tries also were active in this area during the 
month. Some 1,800 metric tons of fiuorspar- 
were mined and exported from the operations 
near Muzquiz, Cohuila. There were no im- 
portant interruptions to employment activi- 
ties, and progress was made in arrangements. 
for Mexican workers to be recruited for work 
in the United States. The now famous “hun- 
ger caravan,” which stemmed from a coal 
strike in the region of Nueva Rosita and 
reportedly was inspired by Communistic agi- 
tation, reached Ciudad Victoria, Tamaulipas,. 
during the month. 


PETROLEUM 


Production of petroleum was at a some- 
what slower pace during February than in. 
the preceding month. Tampico region re- 
ported an output totaling 5,287,727 barrels, 
or a daily average of 188,847 barrels. Crude 
oil in storage in the same zone amounted 
to 762,000 barrels as of March 1. No impor- 
tant new wells were brought in during the 
month but drilling operations continued in 
various parts of the country. 

Senator Antonio Bermudez, Director Gen- 
eral of Petroleos Mexicanos, journeyed to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to attend cere- 
monies incident to the arrival of the first 
large shipment of Mexican oil to Argentina— 
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85,000 barrels of petroleum via the oil tanker 
President Aleman. Meanwhile, some strin- 
gency of high-octane gasoline developed on 
the Pacific coast of Mexico and is affecting 
operations of aviation companies in that 
area. It seemed likely that United States 
authorities would be appealed to for assist- 
ance in alleviating the shortage. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Veracruz and Tampico reported heavy con- 
gestion of merchandise in railway freight 
yards and on Customs premises as the rail- 
roads struggled with a growing shortage of 
rolling stock for moving goods. With the 
prospect of having to move large tonnages of 
wheat and corn into the country the railroads 
are faced with even more stringent condi- 
tions. The freight situation at Monterrey 
was favorable; yards were practically clear 
at that point, so often in the past a bottle- 
neck in north-south freight movement. Of- 
ficials of the National Railways visited the 
United States during the month in an en- 
deavor to persuade authorities there to aug- 
ment the quota of United States freight cars 
permitted to come to Mexico. They contend 
that these cars will be needed to move ur- 
gently required minerals and other raw ma- 
terials to the United States in the second 
half year and that United States railroads 
could cooperate to this end by increasing the 
quota of cars being rented to the Mexican 
National Railroad.—U. S. Emsassy, MExIco 
Ciry, MarR. 12, 1951. 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


The customs tariff of Mozambique is re- 
vised, effective from March 1, 1951, by decree 
No. 38:146, issued by the Ministry of Colonies 
in Lisbon, Portugal, and published in the 
Second Supplement to the Portuguese 
Diario do Governo, I Series, No. 269, dated 
December 30, 1950. 

The new decree provides for a complete re- 
vision of Mozambique’s customs tariff. The 
descriptions and numerical listings of the 
entire tariff are rearranged and greatly ex- 
panded, and moderately higher duty rates 
for most classifications are introduced. As 
in the past, the tariff consists of two sched- 
ules—a preferential schedule, applying to 
imports from Portugal and other Portuguese 
possessions, and a general schedule, with 
higher duty rates applying to goods imported 
from all other countries, including the 
United States. In addition to basic duty 
rates, surtaxes are leviable. Both the basic 
and surtax duty rates are lower in the prefer- 
ential schedule than in the general schedule. 

{Distribution copies of the revised tariff 
are not available, but new rates of duty on 
specified goods will be furnished on request 
by the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Netherlands 


FALL OF CABINET DELAYS DEFENSE PREP- 
ARATIONS; DEFICIT IN EPU GROWS IN 
JANUARY; CRITICAL COAL SHORTAGE 


In the first month of 1951 the Netherlands 
faced additional political and economic 
problems. The fall of the Cabinet caused a 
serious delay in the adoption of measures 
needed to enable the Netherlands to finance 
defense preparations and at the same time 
improve the state of its economy. 

The Netherlands’ deficit in the European 
Payments Union reached the point where 
gold payments again became necessary. The 
January deficit of $23,100,000 required pay- 
ment in gold of $4,600,000. After this adjust- 
ment the Netherlands cumulative deficit 
stood at $123,900,000. Only Western Ger- 
many has a larger intra-European trade defi- 
cit in the EPU. 
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During the month a trade agreement was 
reached with Germany, the Netherlands’ 
most important trading partner (1950 trade 
both ways was 1,833,000,000 guilders or over 
$480,000,000) . (1 guilder= $0.26.) This 
agreement created optimism despite the fact 
that some commodities previously liberalized 
were placed on a quota basis. However, the 
recent closing of the German border to all 
imports formerly not requiring licenses has 
created uncertainty as to future trade de- 
velopments with Western Germany. 

A critical shortage of coal had developed 
by February 1. Germany, the country’s most 
important source of coal imports, restricted 
deliveries during January, and Polish im- 
ports also lagged. As a result the Govern- 
ment cut the coal supply for Netherland 
industry by 20 percent even though do- 
mestic output amounted to 1,079,700 tons 
as compared with 928,000 tons in January 
1950. Germany remained the chief source of 
coal in January, having supplied 214,500 
tons; followed by the United Kingdom, 19,- 
600 tons; France, 19,500 tons; and Belgium, 
19,100 tons. To alleviate the shortage, addi- 
tional purchases from the United States 
were expected to amount to 260,000 tons in 
the first quarter of 1951. 


PRODUCTIVITY AT PREWAR LEVEL 


Although January labor productivity 
reached the prewar level and the labor front 
continued quiet (only 623 working days were 
lost as a result of strikes in January) un- 
employment, part of which was seasonal, in- 
creased to 110,905, as compared with 102,888 
in December 1950 and 72,000 in November 
1950. Meanwhile, inflationary pressures 
boosted the general index of quotations on 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange from 151.27 
on January 1, 1951, to 164.27 on January 31 
(1938-39 average— 100). 


Port TRAFFIC INCREASING 


Traffic at the port of Rotterdam, with a 
net registered tonage of 1,710,840, was 25 
percent above the January 1950 figure; at 
Amsterdam it was 408,356 tons, a 24 percent 
increase above the corresponding month of 
last year. The first of several United States 
vessels carrying United States coal for the 
United Kingdom discharged its cargo in Rot- 
terdam. The coal was reloaded in smaller 
vessels and transshipped to British ports. 

Netherland and Belgian manufacturers 
of textiles will have an extensive Benelux ex- 
hibit at the Utrecht Fair on April 3-12. Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Department 
of Commerce will attend this event.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, THE HaGvugE, FEB. 12, 19, 28, 1951. 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POULTRY AND EGGS: IMPORTATION UNDER 
QUARANTINE REGULATIONS 


The importation of poultry and eggs in 
Nigeria has been placed under quarantine 
regulations, according to a dispatch dated 
February 26, 1951, from the U. S. Consulate 
General at Lagos. Imports of poultry and 
eggs must now be accompanied by a veteri- 
nary certificate from the country of origin. 

| Additional details may be obtained from 
the Near Eastern and African Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Norway 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 


Boom CONDITIONS PREVAIL; PREPAREDNESS 
MEASURES 


An increase in currency in circulation and 
a marked continued drop in bank liquidity 
were tokens of brisk trade activity in Norway 
during February, stimulated by rising world 
and domestic prices, increased imports and 
exports, larger outlays for defense, and ac- 
celerated stockpiling of essential goods. In 





almost all sectors of the economy boom con- 
ditions prevailed, not however without mis- 
givings as to future trends. 

Concern with economic preparedness was 
reflected in the creation of a Fuel Supply 
Board, a board to coordinate transportation 
and expansion of the functions of the Labor 
Directorate. Plans were under way for scrap- 
and paper-collection drives and for construc- 
tion of a plant to reclaim rubber. To reduce 
demands on transportation facilities, greater 
concentration of artificial fertilizers was 
proposed. The Government proposed to 
make available 100,000,000 crowns in addi- 
tion to the 75,000,000 crowns of last year 
for stockpiling purposes, including the 
financing of warehousing costs of private 
importers, The latter were preoccupied with 
efforts to modify Price Directorate rulings 
which stipulate that resale prices shall be 
determined by original costs rather than re- 
placement costs. Importers, supported by 
the Conservative Party and trade and indus- 
trial associations, contended that this policy 
forced deterioration of their capital an: in- 
creased recourse to bank credits to -eplace 
stocks. 

The Finance Minister reasserted his alle- 
giance to the original cost-price principle 
but promised some alleviations. Two com- 
modity importer groups meanwhile obtained 
permission to boost resale prices to two- 
thirds of the amount of the rise in world 
market prices. 

Stocks of steel, coal, and cotton were said 
to be inadequate. Some of these are now 
scheduled to be imported from the United 
States, for which purpose the Government, 
relying upon its wartime powers, directed 
shipowners to make tonnage available for 
transportation to Norway. An estimated 60 
ships were said to have been withdrawn from 
foreign operations to engage in this trans- 
portation at prices fixed by the Government 
at a loss, mostly in foreign exchange, to ship- 
owners of earnings estimated by them at 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 crowns per month. Ra- 
tioning of clothing and textiles is to continue 
this year, with imports of fabrics estimated 
at 100,000,000 crowns compared with 140,000,- 
000 crowns last year. Rationing of concen- 
trate feed is also slated to continue. During 
the month the Storting, by Labor Party ma- 
jority vote supported by two Liberal mem- 
bers, endorsed Government proposals to 
centralize all imports of this commodity in 
the State Grain Monopoly. 


PRICES INCREASE 


A sharp increase in the wholesale price 
index (1938=—100) recorded February 15 at 
243.3, which was 3.6 percent above the Janu- 
ary level, increased certainty that wages 
would be boosted at the end of March in 
accord with the escalator clause tying wages 
to the cost-of-living index. The latter 
(1949=100) registered 112.6, only 0.7 point 
short of the level which, if it would prevail 
on March 15, would give labor cost-of-living 
wage supplements of 2.6 sre (100 sre— $0.14) 
per hour for each index point rise above the 
108.3 which prevailed last September. Most 
observers anticipate total wage compensation 
will equal at least 16 wre per hour. As farm 
prices in turn are tied to wage increases (pur- 
suant to the December 1950 agreement, total 
farm income is to be boosted 4,250,000 crowns 
for each 1 #re increase in hourly wages), the 
prospects for stability were heavily dis- 
counted. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The Norwegian free list for imports from 
OEEC countries was expanded February 3 in 
accordance with OEEC directives. Additions 
entirely comprising manufactured articles, 
raised Norwegian liberalization in _ that 
sphere to about 38 percent, unofficially esti- 
mated to increase Norwegian imports 50,- 
000,000 to 75,000,000 crowns this year. Wool 
stockings, rayon yarn, and machinery equip- 
ment and parts will primarily account for the 
expected increase. At the close of the 
month, concern became intensified over the 
temporary freeze on imports imposed by 
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Western Germany. Important shipments of 
fresh and frozen herring normally are made 
to Germany during the first quarter of the 
year. Herring export representatives report- 
edly are now negotiating with German au- 
thorities, seeking assurance of import licenses 
valued at 3,500,000 crowns. 

The Storting’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee unanimously approved extension of a 2,- 
000,000-crown credit to Yugoslavia to aid the 
latter in present difficulties with the hope of 
future expansion of normal trade. Passage 
by the full Storting appears certain. The 
credit of the 5-year term, interest free for 
the first 3 years, will make possible Yugo- 
slav purchases of cod-liver oil, margarine, 
klip-fish, liver paste, and other fish oils. 

Preliminary January foreign-trade data in- 
dicate that imports (excluding ships) were 
valued at 401,100,000 crowns and exports, 
257,500,000 crowns. These values are 15 and 
8 percent, respectively, over December levels. 


SHIPPING 


Freight rates continued to _ increase 
markedly in January. The Norwegian Ship- 
ping News index of trip charter rates (July- 
December 1947=100) rose to 139.6, com- 
pared with 120.9 in December and 77.8 last 
June. The time charter rate index was 147.1, 
25 percent above December and 129 percent 
above June. Dollar tanker voyage index rose 
to 262.9 (USMC=100), compared with 201.6 
in December and 64.5 in June. Sterling 
tanker index was 330.9 (MOT=100), up 
from December's 301.8 and 127 percent higher 
than that of June. It is reported that most 
dollar chartering was effected on a single- 
voyage basis and exceeded offers from leading 
sterling charterers. At the end of the month, 
however, a weaker tendency was said to pre- 
vail for dollar chartering. 

The £5,000,000 Norwegian Government 
bond issue floated on the London market 
late last month continued to provoke com- 
ment as to its objective. The prospectus for 
the loan tied it with ship construction in 
British yards, but Government sources denied 
any intent to use it for new construction, 
reiterating that self-financing remains the 
rule for Norwegian shipowners. Meanwhile 
the latter reported greater ease in obtaining 
Government approval for contracts placed 
abroad on that basis. They were encouraged 
during the month by Government agreement 
with Sweden, whereby the latter agreed to 
extend amortization dates on old ship con- 
struction contracts on condition that new 
orders be placed. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


December private-bank statistics just re- 
leased indicate a drop in deposits from No- 
vember’s 8,823,000,000 crowns to 8,498,000,000 
crowns, but 12,000,000 higher than a year 
ago. Both ordinary and mortgage loans 
reached new highs in December—3,618,000,- 
000 crowns and 1,858,000,000 crowns, respec- 
tively, compared with 3,570,000,000 crowns 
and 1,832,000,000 crowns, respectively, in No- 
vember. At the close of December 1949 or- 
dinary loans totaled 3,086,000,000 crowns and 
mortgage loans, 1,642,000,000 crowns. Cash 
holdings and deposits at the Norges Bank for 
the first time since June 1949 were less than 
1,000,C00,000 crowns. The December 1950 
figure was 989,000,000 crowns compared with 
1,138,000,000 crowns in November and 1,502,- 
000,000 crowns a year earlier. In December 
1949 the private banks had held 413,000,000 
crowns of Treasury bills compared with only 
63,000,000 crowns held at the end of 1950. 
Bank clearings during January totaled 1,122,- 
000,000 crowns compared with 1,239,000,000 
in December. 

Norges Bank February 28 statement rec- 
ords notes in circulation at 2,254,000,000 
crowns. At the end of January the figure 
was 2,265,000,000, thereafter dropping to 
2,228,000,000 on February 15. The rise since 
mid-February is contrary to usual seasonal 
trends. Notes in circulation at the close of 
February 1950 were 2,151,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the statement, domestic-bank de- 
posits at the Bank further dropped during 
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the month to 675,000,000 crowns compared 
with 715,000,000 crowns on January 31 and 
1,472,000,000 a year ago. Foreign-exchange 
assets, including balances held abroad, short- 
term foreign investments and foreign securi- 
ties, temporary gold holdings, and balances 
held under clearing agreements totaled 570,- 
600,000 crowns, an increase of 20,000,000 
crowns over the January close, while foreign- 
exchange liabilities, including liabilities 
under clearing agreements, decreased from 
January's 407,000,000 to 381,000,000 crowns 
at the close of February. The counterpart 
of EPR grants increased 125,800,000 crowns, 
while the counterpart of EPU credits ad- 
vanced from 7,700,000 to 70,700,000 crowns, 
reflecting recourse to the $10,000,000 EPU 
initial position loan. 

Quotations for Government short-term 
bonds advanced slightly during the month, 
while trading in long-term loans was limited. 
The official stock-market index showed an 
advance in the general level of quotations, 
notably for shipping company shares, but a 
drop in whaling company share prices. 


INDUSTRY 


January’s industrial production index 
(1938= 100, computed for an equal number of 
work days for each month) was 146.9, one 
point over December. The index for export 
industry output rose 2 points, to 135; the 
domestic industry index was down 2 points, 
to 153. 

ECA has made $120,000 available to assist 
drilling operations in the Dunderland iron- 
ore field north of the Arctic Circle. It is 
hoped that the field will yield close to 
1,000,000,000 tons of 33 percent Fe. The de- 
posit is expected eventually to provide ore 
for the State Steel Plant now under con- 
struction at Mo-i-Rana. The latest cost 
estimate for the latter is 374,000,000 crowns 
(based on September 1950 prices and not 
including the October 18-¢re-per-hour gen- 
eral wage increase). The original estimated 
cost of the plant when the project was 
approved by the Storting in 1946 was 207,- 
000,000 crowns. 

Despite heavy snowfalls which impeded 
logging operations in the southern part of 
the country, the timber cut thus far has 
exceeded expectations although likely to fall 
short of the Government’s goal of 7,000,000 
cubic meters by May 1. 


FISHING AND WHALING 


As of February 18 a Norwegian whaling 
fleet was reported to have produced for this 
season’s catch 123,043 metric tons of whale 
oil and 19,084 of sperm oil, a total of 142,128 
metric tons, 10,000 tons more than on the 
corresponding date last year. It is now ex- 
pected that Norwegian whale-oil production 
will reach approximately 165,000 tons and 
sperm-oil production, 20,000 tons. Most of 
the current season’s production had been 
contracted for before it began, at sub- 
stantially lower prices than now being 
quoted in world markets. 

The winter herring season, which began 
on January 22 and closed at midnight on 
February 15 broke all records. The landed 
catch amounted to 6,300,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter = approximately 205 pounds), 
some 200,000 hectoliters more than the previ- 
ous record set in 1948, and the value is esti- 
mated to be approximately 110,000,000 
crowns. About 4,700,000 hectoliters were de- 
livered to the herring oil and meal industry, 
631,000 hectoliters were salted, 450,000 hecto- 
liters were exported, 70,000 hectoliters were 
canned, and 41,000 hectoliters were sold on 
the Norwegian retail market. The excellent 
results were achieved despite unfavorable 
weather.—U. S. Empassy, OSLO, FEB. 28, 1951. 


Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


PAR VALUE OF RUPEE ESTABLISHED 


The International Monetary Fund has es- 
tablished, as of March 20, 1951, the initial 


par value for the Pakistani rupee at 3.30852 
rupees to 1 U.S. dollar, the rate proposed by 
the Government of Pakistan. The parities 
for the Pakistani rupee in terms of gold and 
in terms of U. S. dollars are: 0.268601 gram 
of fine gold per Pakistani rupee; 115.798 
Pakistani rupees per troy ounce of fine gold; 
3.30852 Pakistani rupees per U.S. dollar; and 
30.2250 U. S. cents per Pakistani rupee. (See 
also item on India, Exchange and Finance.) 


Panama 


TEMPORARY CLOSING OF PANAMA TRUST Co. 
Most SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT IN 
MARCH 


The most significant economic develop- 
ment in Panama during the month of March 
was the temporary closing of the Panama 
Trust Co. At least part of the funds of many 
firms were frozen as a result of the event. 

Following the bank’s report to the Comp- 
troller General of the Republic that its cash 
on hand was only $576,893 (the minimum 
required by law is $587,938), a court order 
was issued on March 7 suspending the bank’s 
operations insofar as the withdrawal of de- 
posits was concerned. Assets of the bank 
were reported to exceed liabilities by $1,379,- 
559. The suspension order was issued to 
enable the bank to collect outstanding ac- 
counts in order to increase its cash on hand 
to the minimum legal requirement, accord- 
ing to official statements. 

Following the issuance of the court order, 
auditors of a United States accounting firm 
arrived in Panama to check the books of the 
bank. 

TouRISM 


During March the luxury hotel El Panama 
reportedly encountered some difficulty in set- 
tling its outstanding obligations, principally 
those held by the Panama Trust Co. A bill 
which would have authorized the hotel to 
float $1,000,000 in bonds locally failed to 
meet with the Government’s approval. The 
board of directors of the hotel (practically 
identical with that of the trust company) 
announced plans to sell $465,000 worth of 
bonds in the United States. The closing of 
the bank did not affect the daily operations 
of the hotel, which met its current accounts 
through the Banco Nacional. 

Commercial transits through the Canal 
continued at a fairly high level in March, 
and about 1,800 tourists stopped off in Pan- 
ama from visiting cruise ships. The sales of 
goods and services to ships in transit and 
tourists are always an important source of 
income for the Republic. 


AGRICULTURE 


One cent of each dollar of import duty 
collected on gasoline will be set aside for 
the semiautonomous Agricultural, Livestock 
and Industrial Bank according to law 36 of 
February 27, 1951. The funds will be used 
to develop the sugarcane industry in the in- 
terior Provinces of the Republic. 

During March, Panama indicated its in- 
tention to join the Pan-American Research 
and Consultation Center on Aftosa, which 
has as its objective the prevention and con- 
trol of hoof-and-mouth disease. The Pan- 
ama Canal issued regulations effective March 
15 which ban the importation of live animals 
and meat into the Canal Zone from areas 
where hoof-and-mouth disease is known to 
exist. The issuance of these regulations fol- 
lowed the promulgation of a similar measure 
by the Republic in February. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Importations through Maritime Customs 
at Panama City, one of the few monthly 
indicators of commercial activity in the Re- 
public, showed a continuing decline in Feb- 
ruary. Such imports were valued at $2,- 
566,957, a decrease of $284,032 from the pre- 
ceding month. 

Colon, which was the hardest hit of the 
Republic’s commercial centers during the 
postwar readjustment period, reported a 
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slight increase in commercial activity dur- 
ing March, following the assignment of 
United States naval personnel to the recently 
reactivated naval base at Coco Solo. 


Cost or LIVING 
The retail price index for foodstuffs in 
Panama City rose to 181.6 in January 
(1939-40 100), a 2.1 increase over the 
index for January 1950, thus continuing the 
steady upward trend noted in previous 
months. Although the press, the Price Con- 
trol Board, the Union of Retail Merchants, 
and various Government officials expressed 
concern over the rise, no definite action was 
taken, to counteract it—U. S. Embassy 

PANAMA CITY, Mar. 27, 1951. 


Peru 


VAST PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM FEATURES 
MARCH DEVELOPMENTS 


The President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Mr. 
Eugene Black, arrived in Lima on March 11, 
1951, for a 6-day visit in connection with cer- 
tain Peruvian development projects that will 
require foreign capital investment. 

A vast program of public works covering 
irrigation and highway construction for the 
coming 6-year period was approved by two 
Supreme Decrees published on March 12. 
According to the Chief Executive, the cost of 
the irrigation and highway plans will be 
about 2,000,000,000 and 1,270,000,000 soles, 
respectively, part of which will be provided 
by foreign capital. Two of the outstanding 
projects to be initiated immediately are com- 
pletion of the Quiroz irrigation project in 
Piura at a cost of 121,000,000 soles, and 
completion of the Chotano irrigation under- 
taking in Lambayeque at an estimated cost of 
18,000,000 soles. Both projects are to be 
finished within 3 years. 

A contract for the completion of the Quiroz 
irrigation project in Piura was signed on 
March 10 by the Peruvian Government with 
the Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., of Boise, 
Idaho. The contract involves a total sum of 
over 120,000,000 soles, of which 50,000,000 soles 
are to be made available in 1951. 

A Supreme Resolution dated March 8, 1951, 
authorized the Controller General of the 
Republic to set aside a sum not to exceed 
20,000,000 soles for initiation of the new 6- 
year National Highway Plan. 

The principal features of the new highway 

and irrigation program were outlined by 
President Odria on March 16 in a special press 
conference, the first one held since his inau- 
guration in July 1950. In the course of this 
conference the President stated that another 
extraordinary session of Congress would be 
called to deal with the pending petroleum 
bill. It is believed that this extra session 
will not be called until late May or early 
June. 
_ The Peruvian Santa Corporation, the 
Establissement Delattre et Frouard Reunic, 
S. A., of Paris, and the Bank of Paris and the 
Netherlands signed a contract on March 1 
providing for the purchase and erection of an 
iron and steel plant and rolling mill in 
Chimbote at an estimated cost of $9,585,000, 
U. S. currency, which will have a projected 
anual output of 60,000 tons of steel. 

A Supreme Decree issued in the official 
gazette El Peruano of March 9, 1951, pre- 
scribed that in the future all public works or 
purchases of materials for Peruvian Govern- 
ment operations exceeding 10,000 soles must 
be effected through competitive bidding pro- 
cedures unless otherwise authorized by a 
Supreme Resolution. 


FINANCE 


The foreign-exchange assets of Peru con- 
tinued to grow steadily during February and 
the first half of March and totaled the equiv- 
alent of $39,100,000 by March 15. This growth 
has continued despite the recent abolishment 
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of all import prohibitions on hard-currency 
commodities and the unusual demand for 
exchange to cover the value of formerly ex- 
cluded merchandise which has recently been 
released from custody by the customhouses. 

Acquisition on March 1 of 4,443 kilograms 
of gold in the United States by the Central 
Reserve Bank increased the Bank's gold 
holdings exclusive of earmarked gold and 
gold in the Monetary Fund to 15,686 kilo- 
grams valued at $17,600,000. 

Exchange rates continued to be supported 
at 14.95 soles per dollar for certificates and 
about 14.98 soles for drafts. 

The Peruvian sol strengthened further 
in terms of pounds sterling, from 39 and 
39.40 soles per pound for sterling certificates 
and drafts, respectively, on February 22, to 
38.35 and 38.53 soles by March 20. The re- 
sulting cross rate was therefore $2.56 for cer- 
tificates and $2.57 for drafts on February 22. 


GENERAL 

In implementation of article 242 of the new 
Peruvian mining code, a Supreme Decree 
dated February 16, 1951, specifies what 
machinery, equipment, and other materials 
used in the mining industry are entitled to 
exemption from import duties and additional 
taxes. 

On March 6 Panair do Brasil inaugurated 
a new nonstop service of weekly flights be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Lima. This service 
will use Constellation planes with a capacity 
restricted to 30 passengers. Braniff Inter- 
national Airlines is now operating three 
flights weekly over the same route with DC 
6's. 

Recent reports indicate that the cotton 
crop in the Ica and Canete Valleys are suffer- 
ing from a strong attack of the boll weevil 
(picuda). Adequate control measures have 
not been found for this type of boll weevil in 
Peru, which differs materially from the boll 
weevil in the United States. Accurate infor- 
mation on the extent of the damage is not 
yet available. 

In 1950, for the first time, the coastal area 
of Peru produced a surplus of potatoes and 
was therefore in a position to supplement the 
short crop in the Sierra.—U. S. EMBAssy, 
Lima, Mar. 21, 1951. 


Commodity Controls 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING NECESSARY ON ALL 
PUBLIC WORKS AND MATERIAL PURCHASES 
or More THAN 10,000 SOLES IN VALUE 


The submission of competitive bids in Peru 
will be required on all public works and for 
all purchases of materials for any State entity, 
when the value of such works or purchases 
exceeds 10,000 soles, according to a Supreme 
Decree published in El Peruano of March 9, 
1951, and reported in a recent dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Lima. Exceptions will 
be allowed only in cases where a Supreme 
Resolution in passed to that effect. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RULING FOR RELEASE OF DETAINED IMPORTS 
CLARIFIED 


Clarification of the Supreme Resolution of 
February 8, 1951, authorizing the release of 
merchandise detained at Peruvian custom- 
houses because import was formerly pro- 
hibited was requested of Peruvian authori- 
ties by the U. S. Embassy in Lima. Peruvian 
authorities are of the opinion that all such 
merchandise will be released under author- 
ization by the Ministry of Finance for each 
specific shipment. Application to the Minis- 
try of Finance for this authorization must 
show proof that the shipment was covered by 
a Peruvian consular invoice. Exceptions are 
detained shipments which already have had 
a judgment rendered against them under 
former import-restricting regulations and 
shipments of merchandise that have been 
auctioned off by the Government. 





Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALEs TAXES ON AUTOMOBILES REDUCED 


The Portuguese sales tax on passenger 
automobiles was revised and reduced to a 
maximum of 14 percent of the retail sales 
price, by an order published in the Diario do 
Governo of March 13, 1951, and effective from 
April 1, according to a dispatch of March 16 
from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

The new rates are to be determined indi- 
vidually, by multiplying the retail sales price 
by the factor 0.17, but the maximum is to be 
14 percent of the retail price. 

Vehicles imported without bodies and in- 
tended to be supplied with bodies for mixed 
transportation of passengers and freight are 
exempt from this tax. 

The sales prices of automobiles are to be 
approved by the Gremio of Importers, Agents, 
and Dealers of Automobiles and Accessories 
on the basis of prices proposed by representa- 
tives of the different makes and authorized 
by the Ministry of Economy through the 
Direction General of Commerce. 

The existing rates of tax, originally es- 
tablished by decree No. 37,539 of September 
2, 1949, range from 15 percent if the retail 
price does not exceed 30,000 escudos to 50 
percent if the retail price exceeds 120,000 
escudos. 


Switzerland 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY 


During the first 2 months of 1951, poten- 
tially inflationary factors in the Swiss econ- 
omy were held in check chiefly because of the 
remarkable restraint shown by the business 
community in the matter of prices. In- 
dustry worked at high level; there was vir- 
tually full employment and a continuing 
shortage of domestic labor. 

The price line was firmly held at the retail 
level, as shown by a rise of only 1.2 percent 
in the cost-of-living index between the end 
of 1950 and February 1951. The import- 
price index continued to move up substan- 
tially, as did the wholesale-price index, which 
rose 20 percent between June 1950 and Feb- 
ruary 1951. Therefore, it is not believed that 
the retail-price structure will withstand the 
pressure much longer, and a substantial up- 
ward movement is expected in the next few 
months. The Government has been under 
pressure from organized labor to reimpose 
price controls, but official policy appears to 
be against such a measure at this time. 

The main cause of inflationary pressures is 
the substantial rise in the cost of com- 
modities that Switzerland imports, especially 
raw materials. January and February 1951 
imports increased about 90 percent in value 
over imports in the like months of last year, 
and the price level for imported raw mate- 
rials is now 30 percent higher than at the 
end of June 1950. Nevertheless, Switzerland 
continued to import cereals, cotton, hides, 
iron, steel, minerals, chemicals, rubber, wool, 
and other commodities at the rate of 500,- 
000,000 Swiss francs a month (1 Swiss 
franc= US$0.23). The preoccupation of the 
country with stockpiling for insuring steady 
domestic production indicates that the high 
rate of imports will be maintained despite 
rising world commodity prices. 

The Government took steps during Jan- 
uary to assure the country’s supply of essen- 
tial materials. On January 30, 1951, it issued 
import regulation No. 2 subjecting the im- 
portation of any item to certification that it 
would be brought into the country and 
would not be reexported if the supplier coun- 
try requires such a guaranty. 

Exports for the first 2 months of 1951 
amounted to 728,000,000 Swiss francs, con- 
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Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau 
of National Production Authority, 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


GERMAN COMPANY PLANS To INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


The Ford Works at Cologne, Germany, pro- 
duced more than 30,000 automotive vehicles 
in 1950, compared with about 17,000 in 1949. 
Passenger-car production accounted for the 
increased output Truck and bus produc- 
tion declined from 3,800 units in 1949 to 
1,700 units in 1950. The firm plans to pro- 
duce two new vehicles in 195l1—one a pas- 
senger car to be known as the “Taunus 
Deluxe” and the other a 31!,-ton, 90-horse- 
power (German measurement) Diesel truck. 
Despite shortages of raw material and rising 
prices, the company expects to increase pro- 
duction in 1951. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA EXPORTS FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
PRINCIPALLY TO EUROPE 


Argentina’s exports of dried blood in Feb- 
ruary 1951, totaled 435 metric tons. The 
United States took 45 tons, and the re- 
mainder went to Europe. The United King- 
dom was the largest purchaser, taking 228 
tons. Exports of tankage totaled 3,897 tons, 
all going to Europe except 689 tons, which 
went to the United States. 


AUSTRALIA DOUBLES IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the first 5 months of the fiscal year 
1950-51 were valued at £A2,720,000, accord- 
ing to the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. This value represents an 
increase of 54 percent over the value of 
imports in the corresponding period of 
1949-50. 


BRAZILIAN INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The Brazilian chemical industry continued 
to expand in 1950. Two new caustic-soda 
plants were established. The Government 
is working on plans for construction of a 
plant at Cabo Frio with an annual capacity 
of 45,000 metric tons of caustic soda and 
33,000 tons of soda ash. A factory in Curi- 
tiba produced enough formaldehyde from 
imported methanol to supply virtually all 
of the home market. A new insecticide 
plant near Rio de Janeiro began operations. 

Brazil remained dependent, however, upon 
imports for most of its chemicals. Import 
restrictions were relaxed as the year pro- 
gressed, but it became increasingly difficult 
to obtain supplies from foreign sources. 
Stocks of the principal industrial chemicals 
were low at the end of 1950 and possible 
shortages confronted industry. Prices were 
increasing. Sulfur for sulfuric acid, caustic 


soda, soda ash, and glycerin were especially 
scarce. 


Drugs 


PENICILLIN FACTORY FOR INDIA 


The Government of India has_ spent 
325,000 rupees in preliminary arrangements 
for the erection of a penicillin and anti- 
malarial drug factory in Poona (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 26, 1951). It is 
estimated that 34,700,000 rupees will be re- 
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quired to complete the factory and that pro- 
duction will start in about 2 years. 

The Ministry for Works, Production, and 
Supply recently reported in Parliament that 
negotiations with the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and World Health 
Organization are in progress. That organiza- 
tion has offered to spend $750,000 for plant 
and equipment, $100,000 for laboratory sup- 
plies, and $350,000 for the training abroad 
of an Indian staff, reports the foreign press. 


JAPAN’S PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 
BoOoMING 


The pharmaceutical industry of Japan was 
in the throes of recession and adjustment 
during the fall of 1949 and the first months 
of 1950, according to an authoritative Jap- 
anese publication. However, prospects began 
to turn for the better in the spring of 1950. 

A survey by the Welfare Ministry showed 
that in July 1950 three pharmaceutical firms 
topped the 100,000,000-yen mark in both 
production and sales, and that in August 
two other companies attained that level. 
Since April 1950, sales turn-over of pharma- 
ceuticals and patent medicines has been 
eclipsing production every month, a clear 
indication that makers’ stocks have been de- 
creasing materially. Leading manufacturers 
are reported to be operating their plants 
overtime because their inventories are being 
almost completely depleted. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
outlook for the industry has been brighten- 





Announcing the 1951 Edition 
of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule 


The Office of International Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., has announced 
that the 1951 edition of CoMPREHENSIVE 
Export SCHEDULE was issued on March 
30, 1951. 

The COMPREHENSIVE Export ScuHep- 
ULE is the official medium of the Office 
of International Trade through which 
it announces all regulations governing 
the exportation of merchandise from the 
United States. It contains (1) all cur- 
rent export regulations, including the 
new requirements relating to destina- 
tion control and ultimate end-usage: 
(2) the up-to-date “Positive List” of 
commodities which require individually 
validated license for export; and (3) 
complete explanatory material which 
will enable exporters to apply the regu- 
lations to individual cases. 

The ScHEDULE is published in loose- 
leaf form, and subscribers receive re- 
placement sheets covering all changes 
as they occur. The changes, including 
the replacement sheets, are contained in 
Current Export Bulletins which are 
issued as often as necessary to keep sub- 
scribers up to date, usually weekly. 

Subscription price this year has been 
set at $7.50, which includes the ScHeEp- 
ULE and Current Export Bulletins. 














ing more than ever as the result of huge 
special orders and increased shipments to 


Korea. Immediately following the opening 
of hostilities, orders were received for cresol 
soap, other antiseptics, penicillin, vaccine, 
medical supplies, and other items. Early 
in September bigger orders came for 141 
pharmaceutical and medical items. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese Economic Stabilization 
Board, special orders as of September 11, 
1950, were estimated to total 462,000,000 yen, 
of which medicines accounted for 294,000,000 
yen and supplies and equipment, 168,000,000 
yen. This amount is exclusive of 180,000,000 
yen’s worth of DDT on the order list. These 
orders comprised about 15 percent of 
monthly output, which in July amounted to 
2,016,000,000 yen. In large demand are 
sulfadiazine, sulfathiazole, aspirin, peni- 
cillin, vaccine, hexylresorcine, and malaria 
remedies. There will apparently be no 
squeeze on penicillin for civilian use, but 
sizable cut-backs are anticipated for other 
medicinals, as for example sulfadiazine. 


MENINGITIS EPIDEMIC IN NIGERIA 


An epidemic of cerebrospinal meningitis is 
now beginning in Nigeria. It is stated that 
doctors, medicines, and hospitals are all in 
short supply and that cooperation by an in- 
formed public would ease the serious situa- 
tion. Suitable posters, pamphlets, film- 
strips and any other useful media that might 
assist the Nigerian Government in combat- 
ing the disease would be welcomed. 

An indication of the seriousness of the 
outlock is shown by the cerebrospinal fever 
notifications from the 11 Northern Provinces 
to Headquarters, Medical Field Units, Ka- 
duna, during the period December 1, 1949, to 
May 31, 1950, as follows: Total population, 
12,896,009; cases, 92,964; deaths, 14,273; death 
rate, 15.4 percent; and attack rate per 1,000 
population, 7.2. 


Tobacco 


PHILIPPINE TOBACCO SITUATION 


Philippine tobacco production during the 
1949-50 crop year was Officially estimated at 
26,398 metric tons, which was reportedly the 
best and admittedly the largest crop since 
liberation. Although the output remained 
about 18 percent below 1939 (32,000 tons), ‘t 
was about 20 percent above the preceding 
year’s crop of 21,920 tons. 

Foreign trade in tobacco, on a leaf basis, 
in 1950 showed a 30 percent decrease in 
exports and a 50 percent increase in imports. 

Philippine 1950 tobacco shipments con- 
sisted of 2,138,000 cigars, 14,000 cigarettes, 
and 3,691 tons of leaf, which, when compared 
with 1949 represented an increase of 35 per- 
cent for cigars and a decrease of 98 and 28 
percent for cigarettes and leaf, respectiveiy. 
Exports of all tobacco products still remained 
far below prewar levels. In leaf equivalent, 
1950 exports aggregated only 3,712 tons as 
against 5,105 tons in 1949 and an average cf 
18,990 tons in 1935-39. 

Of the 2,138,000 cigars exported in 1950, 
1,018,000 went to Hong Kong and 901,660 
to the United States. The United States was 
the destination of all cigarettes exported in 
1950. Of the leaf-tobacco exports of 3,691 
tons, 2,849 tons were shipped to Spaia, 319 
tons to French East Indies, 242 tons to Bel- 


(Continued on p, 32) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


French West Africa 
Railways Improved 


Improvements were made on all four of 
the railroads of French West Africa during 
1959. Most of the improvements, however, 
consisted of putting into service additional 
rolling stock. Some new equipment went 
to the Abidjan-Niger, Conakry-Niger, and 
Benin-Niger (Dahomey) lines, but generally 
these three railways received used equipment 
from the largest system, Dakar-Niger. The 
equipment transferred by this line had been 
replaced by new and more modern types. 
The used equipment was moved from the 
Dakar-Niger system by sea, as none of the 
four lines connects with another. Although 
all four railroads carry the name, “Niger,” 
neither the Abidjan nor Benin-Niger lines 
touch the Niger River or Niger Territory. 

Construction and improvements on the 
railway lines of Dakar-Niger and Abidjan- 
Niger progressed. Extension of the Abidjan- 
Niger from Bobo-Dioulasso to Ouagadougou, 
Upper Volta, known as the Mossi section, 
reached a point about 120 kilometers beyond 
Bobo-Dioulasso, and contracts were let for 
straightening, strengthening, and otherwise 
improving sections of the line in the Ivory 
Coast. 

A double-track section on the Dakar-Niger 
system between Rufisque and Thies, a dis- 
tance or about 30 miles, was opened to traffic 
on December 18, 1950. This is said to be 
the first double-tract section on any railway 
in Central Africa. A feature of the new 
trackage is that it was laid on “precom- 
pressed” concrete ties that were manufac- 
tured in Dakar. The Mossi section of the 
Abidjan line is also being laid on such 
concrete ties made near Bobo-Dioulasso 


East African Ocean-Freight 
Rates Increased 


The East African Conference Lines an- 
nounced that, owing to substantially in- 
creased operating costs, it had become 
necessary to revise both outward and inward 
freight rates between the United Kingdom, 
the Continent, and East African ports, 
according to a local press report. 

The revised freight rates have applied since 
March 1, 1951, to all shipments by vessels of 
the Union Castle Line, British India, Clan- 
Hall-Harrison, Holland Africa, Compagnie 
Maritime Belge, Scandinavian East Africa, 
and the Lloyd Triestine Line at the loading 
port. 


Ontario’s Des Joachims Power 
Plant Operating at Capacity 


The Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Canada, has announced that the 
final generator of the Des Joachims Power 
Station on the Ottawa River is now in opera- 
tion at its full 480,000-horsepower capacity. 
It is the second largest of the Commission’s 
plants; the largest is the Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 1. 
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The cost of the Des Joachims development, 
including generators and stepup transform- 
ers, is estimated at C$75,775,000, and the cost 
of facilities for transmission to the principal 
distributing points is expected to add an 
additional C$25,000,000 

Power at the station is generated at 60 
cycles and transmitted at 230,000 volts to 
distribution points at Kipling, Burlington, 
Westminister, and Essex. Part of the power 
is being converted to 25 cycles at distribution 
points for areas in Ontario not yet converted 
to 60 cycles. It was also announced that 
the Chenaux development, down the Ottawa 
River from Joachims, now has three 20,000- 
horsepower units installed. The remaining 
five units, which will bring its total capacity 
to 160,000 horsepower, will be brought into 
Operation progressively during the next 6 
months. 


Civil-Aviation Agreement 
Between Denmark and 
Argentina Effective 


The civil-aviation agreement betwen Den- 
mark and Argentina signed in Buenos Aires 
on March 18, 1948, became effective on De- 
cember 20, 1950, following ratification by the 
President of Argentina. 

The agreement is of the Bermuda type. 
Its annex provides for the licensing by the 
Government of Argentina of airlines to op- 
erate routes from Buenos Aires via Rio de 
Janeiro, Natal, Dakar, Casablanca, Paris, 
London, and Copenhagen, and from there to 
Stockholm, and return, and the Danish 
Government is authorized to license airlines 
to operate routes from Denmark and/or 
Norway and/or Sweden via intermediate 
points in Europe and Africa, Natal or Recife, 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, to Buenos Aires, 
with extension to Santiago, and return. The 
licenses are not intended to include cabotage 
operations. 

The names of the airlines to be licensed 
were not made public. It is known, however, 
that the Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
was designated for Denmark and made the 
first test flight on the route on February 14, 
1951. The route was opened officially on 
February 27, 1951. 


Lineas Aéreas de Nicaragua 
Given Local Air-Mail Contract 


A mail contract was signed by the Nicara- 
guan Government and Lineas Aéreas de Nic- 
aragua, S. A. (LA NICA) on September 30, 
1950, and approved by the Government on 
November 15, as published in the Official Ga- 
zette, issue No. 4, of January 11, 1951. 

The contract is for a period of 2 years from 
date of approval, or until November 15, 1952, 
and replaces another contract formerly in 
force. It provides for the carriage of air mail 
and air parcel post by LA NICA to all points 
served by the airline within the country, in 
return for which the line will be paid 2,850 
cordobas monthly (present effective rate, 7 
cordobas= US$1). However, the company is 
not obliged to carry more than 200 pounds of 








mail on any one flight. Any excess will be 
reimbursed by the Government at the rate 
of 0.20 cordobas a pound. 

The company now flies from Managua to 
Bluefields, Puerto Cabezas, Bonanza, and 
Siuna daily; between Managua and Alami- 
camba three times weekly; between Managua 
and La Libertad twice weekly during the 
rainy season (the road is passable during the 
dry season); between Managua, Waspam, 
Bilwaskarma, and Karawalla (not mentioned 
in the contract) twice weekly; and between 
Managua and El Gallo only as cargo develops. 

Pan American World Airways has a minor- 
ity interest in LA NICA. No other airline 
operates or carries mail within Nicaragua. 


Automatic Conveyers in 
Use in East Pakistan 


The Government of East Bengal recently 
announced that for the first time in the 
history of Pakistan automatic conveyors are 
being used in East Bengal by the East Paki- 
stan River Flotilla for the purpose of load- 
ing and unloading cargo. 

Fourteen barges recently arrived from 
Chittagong with coal, cement, oilseeds, and 
other commodities, have been unloaded by 
use of the automatic conveyors in less than 
a third of the time normally required with 
the use of ordinary labor for such a job. 
About 400 bags are unloaded every hour with 
the help of the conveyor and with the aid of 
skilled labor it is maintained that its ca- 
pacity can be increased to 60 bags a minute. 


Two Vessels Added to Service 
Between Portugal and the 
African Colonies 


The service from Lisbon to the Cape Verde 
Islands and the African Colonies has been 
augmented by two additional ships, the 
Mouzinho, formerly in the service to Brazil, 
and the Quanza, which has been undergoing 
repairs for several months. The Mozam- 
bique, also in the service to the African 
Colonies, made a record trip from Lisbon to 
Lourenco Marques and return, leaving Lisbon 
on November 3 and returning on December 
23, despite a number of stops and the load- 
ing of 5,200 tons of cargo. 


Rehabilitation of Greek 
Telecommunications Begun 


in 1950 


The first phase of the program for rehabil- 
itation, expansion, and modernization of 
Greek telecommunications was started in 
1950 by the Greek Telecommunications Au- 
thority with the financial assistance of ECA. 

Orders for the necessary equipment, made 
on the basis of an ERP allocation of $4,700,- 
000 in foreign exchange authorized for this 
purpose, were placed as follows: United King- 
dom, $484,600; France, $913,600; Germany, 
$995,500; Sweden, $334,600; Belgium, $59,200, 
and the United States, $1,284,300. Delivery 
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of most of the equipment ordered abroad is 
scheduled to be made before the end of 1951, 
and installations probably will be made in 
1952. 

However, delivery of two radiotelephone 
and radiotelegraph outfits intended for com- 
munications between Athens and Salonika 
and Athens and the Aegean Islands is not 
expected until July 1952. 

The volume of telephone and telegraph 
traffic, both internal and international, car- 
ried on in Greece in 1950 was considerably 
larger than in 1949. 


Introduction of Television in 
Sweden Awaits Report 


The Swedish Government has indicated 
its growing interest in television by the re- 
cent appointment by the Minister of Commu- 
nications of a committee of six to “‘study the 
question of the introduction of television 
into Sweden.’ The committee will decide 
when and where television is to be intro- 
duced in the country and will consider all 
the financial aspects of the project. No im- 
portant developments in the matter will be 
undertaken until the committee submits its 
report. 


Public Vote Rejects Swiss 
Motor-Transport Decree 


By public vote on February 25, 1951, the 
Swiss people rejected the motor-transport 
decree proposed by the Federal Council in a 
message delivered July 29, 1949. Such a de- 
cree had been in effect since August 15, 
1940, in the form of an urgent Federal de- 
cree of September 30, 1938. This decree and 
the proposed new decree tended to limit free 
competition in the motor-transport trade, to 
restrict motor transport as a competitor of 
the Federal Railways and to cartelize it. 

The proposed decree, which would have 
prolonged for another 3 years the regulation 
in force for the past 10 years, was rejected 
by 399,614 votes; 318,121 votes were cast 
for it. 

On May 5, 1935, the Swiss voters rejected 
a proposed Federal law that would have al- 
located certain types of transportation to 
the Swiss Federal railways and the other 
types to motor-transport enterprises. Not- 
withstanding the rejection, the Federal Gov- 
ernment issued an urgent motor-transport 
decree on September 30, 1938, which, not 
being subject to referendum, that is, to public 
vote, took effect on August 15, 1940. Its ar- 
ticle 5 prohibits mixed traffic, that is, the 
paid transportation of third persons or their 
goods by enterprises which maintain ve- 
hicles for the transportation of their own 
persons and goods. This article was put into 
effect only on February 15, 1943, as, prior to 
that date, the army had requisitioned a 
substantial part of the civilian motor ve- 
hicles so that the nonmobilized vehicles had 
to be used as extensively as possible. The 
Federal decree further provided that only 
licensed enterprises were permitted to act as 
transporters. 

The establishment of new enterprises and 
the expansion of existing ones were subject 
to Federal permission which was only granted 
upon evidence of increased demand for mo- 
tor-transport services. Inasmuch as the 
Federal authorities were very reluctant in 
issuing such permits, the number of trans- 
port enterprises and operated vehicles in- 
creased insignificantly during the period 
1939-50. Applicants for permits who ful- 
filled all the prerequisites but were denied 
the permit in view of insufficient demand 
for transport services could be paid an in- 
demnity out of the indemnity fund, which 
was created by contributions from licensed 
transport enterprises. (On September 30, 
1948, there were in Switzerland 3,834 licensed 
transport enterprises operating a total of 
3,743 passenger vehicles, 4,267 tractors and 
trucks, and 1,621 trailers.) 
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Article 6 of the Federal decree empowered 
the Federal Council to establish terms and 
tariffs for the motor-transport trade. The 
decree further entitled the Federal Coun- 
cil to declare obligatory collective agree- 
ments. 

The Federal Government believes that the 
motor-transport decree was advantageous 
by limiting competition, thus permitting 
fair wages to all members of the trade and 
eliminating those who did not possess the 
qualifications and prerequisites for safe and 
efficient operation of a motor-transport en- 
terprise. The status of the employees in the 
trade was allegedly improved and the con- 
dition of the motor vehicles in operation 
reportedly is now superior to that before the 
decree took effect. 

Prices for transport services increased on 
the average by 40 percent since 1939, whereas 
during the same period the cost-of-living 
index increased by over 60 percent. The 
Government cartelization of the transport 
trade therefore has not unduly increased 
transport costs. 


Transportation in Saudi Arabia 


Transportation in the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia during 1950 showed a substantial gain 
over previous years as the result of the en- 
largement of its transportation system. The 
only operating railroad, which when com- 
pleted will extend from Dammam on the east 
coast to the capital city of Riyadh in the 
central Nejd, initiated freight and passenger 
service at the beginning of 1950 between 
Dammam and Hofuf, a distance of 90 miles. 
This service will be extended as the work on 
the railroad progresses. 

The most efficient means of transportation 
in Saudi Arabia is by airplane. The lack of 
any extensive road or railway system gives 
this method of travel its usefulness and 
popularity. Airfields of varying sizes, shapes, 
and conditions are located at Jidda, Taif, 
Medina (15 kilometers outside the city), 
Riyadh, Dhahran, and other towns. 

The airport at Medina is open only to Saudi 
Arabian Airlines and in fact the holy cities 
(Mecca and Medina) themselves cannot be 
overflown by airplanes of any type. 

Approximate figures gathered from airline 
representatives in Jidda (no Official statistics 
are available) of the number of planes, pas- 
sengers, and the amount of freight handled 
by the airport at Jidda in 1950 are as follows: 


grimage 
season, Rest of Total 
Item 1950 year 1950 
(about 2 
months) 
Flights ! number 2, 440 764 3, 204 
Passengers do 25, 000 6, 804 31, 894 
Freight tons 208 208 


! The following airlines and organizations involved: 
Misrair, Aden Airways (BOAC), Compagnie Générale 
de Transport (Air France), Saudi Arabian Airlines, 
Military Air Transport Service, Aramco, Air Djibouti, 
British Training Mission, Middle East Airlines, Misc. 


The foregoing figures reveal that but for 
the annual pilgrimage there is little traffic 
at Jidda. It is rare indeed, during the 
months when the Haj (Pilgrimage) is not in 
progress, that planes from any airline land 
or take off from Jidda with a full or even 
half-full complement of passengers or a full 
load of freight. 


Electric-Power Capacity and 
Production Increases in Turkey 


Turkey's total potential electric-generating 
capacity increased from 305,494 kw. in 1948 
and 370,000 kw. in 1949 to 401,858 kw. in 1950. 
However, the present effective capacity is 
only 338,103 kw. The increase in installed 


capacity is the result of the installation of 
small plants in 33 municipalities, the expan- 
sion of 20 other municipal plants, and the 
addition of 14,165 kw. in 13 industrial power 
stations. 

An increase power production was also 
reported in 1950. Comparative figures for 
1948, 1949, and 1950, respectively, are: 676,- 
000,000 kw.-hr., 740,000,000 kw.-hr., and 
800,000,000 kw.-hr. 


United Kingdom-Egypt Sign 
Air-Transport Agreement 


The bilateral air-transport agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Egypt, the 
negotiation of which began in October 1947, 
was signed in Cairo on February 28, 1951, by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Brit- 
ish Ambassador. 

It was the negotiation of the route section 
which caused most of the delay in signing 
the agreement but, according to the British 
sources, the points regarding routes which 
were in dispute have been resolved, and the 
British are satisfied with their agreement. 

It is expected that the South African Gov- 
ernment, which has been waiting for the 
United Kingdom-Egypt agreement to be con- 
cluded, will now proceed to negotiate an 
agreement with Egypt the body of which will 
be identical with the United Kingdom-Egypt 
agreement. 


India-United Kingdom- 
Continent Freight Rates 
Increased 


The United Kingdom - India - Pakistan 
Steamship Conference at a meeting held in 
London during the last week of January, 
decided to increase by 25 percent freight 
rates for all commodities carried between the 
United Kingdom and India, as well as Pak- 
istan. The increases were to take effect as 
of March 1, 1951, and to operate both ways. 

The freight rates of the India-Continent 
Conference were raised by 15 percent in Feb- 
ruary 1950, also to cperate both ways. These 
rates are now to be raised still further to 
bring them in line with the India-United 
Kingdom Conference rates, and thus the 
total increase over 1949 rates will also be 
25 percent. These increases are the first to 
take place within the past 10 years. 

The action has been taken to bring 
freight rates more in line with operation 
costs of the shipping lines, which have in- 
creased considerably during the past few 
years. It is expected that the raises will 
be particularly welcomed by the Indian 
shipping companies, who have suffered more 
than the old established shipping lines as 
the result of freight rates remaining low in 
relation to the rising operational costs. It 
is estimated that the freight income of the 
two Indian companies operating ships on the 
United Kingdom-Continent line will increase 
by 10,000,000 rupees a year. The shipping 
companies do not consider the increase in 
rates heavy inasmuch as the time charter 
rates for steamers and voyage charters for 
carrying bulk cargo have almost doubled 
during the past few months as a result of 
the tense situation in the Far East and stock- 
piling operations by Western European 
countries and the United States. 


Indian Government Proceeding 
With Power-Expansion 
Program 


The Bombay Minister for Public Works re- 
cently inaugurated the North Gujarat Elec- 
tric Grid Scheme, estimated to cost 25,000,000 
rupees, at Baroda, India. Power will be dis- 
tributed to plants and industries within a 
2,400-square mile area and also to about 140 
villages for domestic purposes. 
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Speaking at the inauguration, the Minis- 
ter outlined a few of the projects which the 
Government has approved in conformance 
with its policy of developing the country’s 
electric-power supply. Among these are in- 
cluded the South Gujarat Grid Scheme; the 
new 54,000-kw. steam plant at Chola, a 
suburb of Bombay; and distribution of 11,- 
500 kw. of power by the Government of My- 
sore from the Mahatma Gandhi power sta- 
tion at Jog. 

In addition to these projects the Govern- 
ment is committed to build the combined 
Koyna hydroelectric and irrigation project, 
which will cost an estimated 920,000,000 
rupees. Because of the large amount of 
money involved, the Government is consid- 
ering the development of this project in sev- 
eral stages. 

Another large project undertaken by the 
Indian Government is the Kakrapara Irri- 
gation-Hydroelectric Scheme, which even- 
tually will have an installed capacity of 
216,000 kw. This hydroelectric plant is ex- 
pected to replace the coal-produced thermal 
power supplied by the North and South 
Gujarat Grid systems. 

Small isolated villages and townships that 
have cottage industries and which cannot 
be served from the grid lines within a reason- 
able time are to be supplied energy either 
by small Diesel plants or are to obtain bulk 
power from the nearest licensee's generating 
station. 


Highway Developments in 
Ecuador in 1950 


On May 18, 1950, the Ecuadorean Govern- 
ment awarded to the California firm of 
Nathan A. Moore the contract for paving the 
Quevedo-Manta Highway. Dollar expenses 
are to be financed by a $3,200,000 Export- 
Import Bank loan. About one-fifth of the 
work had been done by the end of 1950, and 
the right-of-way had been cleared for 90 
kilometers of the 184-kilometer total length. 

The Pan American Highway was available 
to all-weather traffic from the Colombian 
border to Jariamanga, which is 87 kilometers 
from the Peruvian border. 

In May the Ecuadorean Government as- 
sumed responsibility for maintenance of the 
Guamote-Tambo Highway, which previously, 
had been maintained by an American firm. 

Work on the Quinide-Esmeraldas Highway 
advanced. about 30 kilometers and the re- 
maining 15 kilometers are expected to be 
completed before the end of 1951. Paving of 
the Duran-Tambo Highway was completed 
except for a few kilometers. Progress was 
also made in the planning and construction 
of the Guamote-Bucay, Duran-Bucay, Aloag- 
La Palma, Catacocha-Celica highways, and 
other projects of lesser importance. 

A contract for maintenance of all federal 
highways was awarded on June 26 by the 
Ecuadorean Government to Johnson, Drake 
& Piper Co., for $105,000, financing being pro- 
vided by a $1,500,000 loan of the Export- 
Import Bank. The contract, however, never 
became effective because the contracting 
parties were unable to compromise on cer- 
tain differences of opinion. At the year-end 
the Government was seeking a new contrac- 
tor for this responsibility. 


Increase in Use of 
Telecommunications in 


Italy in 1950 


Italy’s State-owned telegraph network 
transmitted a total of 17,488,000 domestic 
telegraph messages during the period Janu- 
ary—August 1950. This number represents a 
7 percent increase over the corresponding 
period of 1949. A similar proportionate in- 
crease was reported for international cable 
and radio messages transmitted in the same 
period, numbering 757,000. Interurban and 
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long-distance telephone calls, excluding in- 
ternational calls, showed a sizable increase, 
and the 9,029,000 calls reported for the first 
half of 1950, the latest figures available, indi- 
cate an increase of 12 percent over the 
similar period of 1949. 

The number of telephones and subscribers 
increased steadily during the past year. Tel- 
ephones installed in 1950 numbered 1,143,- 
451, and the number of subscribers was 
854,006, increases of about 2 percent, re- 
spectively, over 1949 and 31 percent and 35 
percent over prewar years. However, Italy 
has fewer telephones in relation to popula- 
tion than have France and Great Britain, or 3 
telephones per 100 inhabitants, compared 
with 5 and 10 per 100 inhabitants, respective- 
ly, in the other two countries. 

The Minister of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tion reports that more than 3,000,000 pri- 
vate radio sets were in use at the end of 1950, 
and 30 radio-broadcasting stations in opera- 
tion. Comparative figures for 1938 are 
1,800,000 radio sets and 27 broadcasting 
stations 


Northern Italy’s Power 
Industry Expanded in 1950 


During 1950 10 new hydroelectric power 
plants were put into service in Northern 
Italy, the area in which three-fourths of the 
total power of the country is produced. 
These new plants have a total installed ca- 
pacity of 132,620 kw. and are capable of 
producing 650,000,000 kw. hr. of energy an- 
nually. No new thermoelectric plants were 
completed during 1950, but several are sched- 
uled to begin operating in 1951-53. Most of 
the steam plants under construction are 
being financed by ERP loans. 

Generation of electric energy in Northern 
Italy reached an all-time high in 1950 
Total production amounted to 17,900,000,000 
kw.-hr. in 1950, or 16.7 percent more than 
in 1949 and 5.7 percent more than in 1948. 
Comparative figures are as follows, in million 
kilowatt-hours: 

918 9/9 1950 
Hydroelectric production 16,574 14,015 17, 000 
Chermoelectric production 368 1,320 909 


Total 16,942 15,335 17, 900 


Data on the amount of electricity con- 
sumed in Northern Italy in 1950 are not yet 
available, but estimates from sources be- 
lieved to be reliable give the amount of con- 
sumption as 15,200,000,000 kw.-hr. 


Résumé of Italy’s Electric 
Power Industry in 1950 


In contrast with 1949, a year of acute power 
shortages and restrictions on consumption 
in Italy, 1950 was relatively free from re- 
strictions. Heavy rains in the early months 
of 1950 permitted discontinuance by March 
of all restrictions on consumption imposed 
in the summer of 1949, and conditions favor- 
able to power production continued through- 
out most of the remainder of the year. At 
the year’s end, reservoirs in northern Italy 
contained water for producing 1,163,300,C00 
kw.-hr., as compared with 991,200,000 at the 
end of 1949. 

Output of electric power in 1950 totaled an 
estimated 24,900,000,000 kw.-hr., of which 
21,700,000,000 were produced by hydroplants 
and 3,200,000,000 by thermal stations. Total 
production in 1948 and in 1949 was 22,700,- 
000,000 kw.-hr., and 20,800,000,000 kw.-hr., 
respectively. In 1938 it was 15,700,000,000 
kw.-hr. Reliance on thermal-power output 
was less than in 1949, but still about 80 per- 
cent greater than in 1948. 

The modernization and expansion program 
of the electric-power industry, which is being 
effected with considerable help from ECA 
funds, calls for an over-all capacity by June 
1953, of about 10,500,000 kw., capable of pro- 
ducing 34,000,000,000 to 35,000,000,C00 kw.-hr. 


a year. Of the total, about 2,000,000 kw. are 
to be thermal and about 8,500,000 kw. hydro- 
electric installations. During the year 1950, 
311,670 kw. were added (233,670 kw. hydro 
and 78,000 kw. thermal), bringing the capac- 
ity available at the end of 1950 to a total of 
7,332,370 kw., of which 6,191,370 kw. were 
hydro and 1,141,000 kw. thermal power. 


Considerable Increase in 
Use of Natural Gas in Italy 


Production of natural gas in Italy in 1950 
is estimated at 475,000,000 cubic meters, com- 
pared with 247,000,000 cubic meters in 1949 
Potential output is considered to be at least 
two and a half times the present rate of pro- 
duction. Many industries have increased 
their use of natural gas because of the un- 
certainty of coal and fuel-oil supplies and 
their reluctance to rely solely on imported 
sources of fuel. The iron and steel industry, 
in particular, is using steadily increasing 
quantities of natural gas,.and in 10 months 
of 1950 consumed more than 57,090,000 cubic 
meters. 

Present pipeline facilities are sufficient for 
transporting 3,000,000 cubic meters of gas a 
day, although the part located in the western 
Po Valley sector, where the greatest potential 
gas reserves are located, has only 1,800,000 
cubic meters of capacity. Construction of 
pipelines now underway to Turin, Genca, and 
other northern industrial centers will greatly 
increase the capacity. 


Malaya Advances Plan for 
Road Development 


Approximately 400 miles of road were re- 
paired or otherwise resurfaced during 1950, 
and extensive work was done on the rehabili- 
tation of bridges. Emphasis has, by necessity, 
been placed upon maintenance and construc- 
tion of new roads useful to authorities in 
maintaining internal security and restoring 
order in the Federation. 

In July 1950, the Government approved the 
6-year Draft Development Plan providing for 
economic and social development. This plan 
anticipates a capital expenditure of 
$$22,000,000 for development of roads and 
$$11,000,000 for bridges, plus annually re- 
current expenditures of S$779,000 over and 
above normal annual expenditures. In this 
same month the Federal Government set up 
a Federal Advisory Board to aid in the devel- 
opment of road policy. 

Revenue collected by the Road Transport 
Department from license fees amounted to 
approximately S$9,000,000 in 1950. The total 
number of vehicles registered as of Decem- 
ber 31 amounted to an estimated 49,800, as 
compared with 43,922 at the end of 1949. 


Transportation Development 


In New Zealand, 1950 


Railways.—The Government’s action 
toward reducing the deficits of the railways 
of New Zealand was showing results toward 
the end of 1950. In May, freight rates were 
increased from 12 to 33 percent and su\yirban 
passenger fares by 15 percent, and, *gater, 
some other upward adjustments were made. 
The latest working account of the Railway 
Department showed that revenue exceeded 
expenditure by £129,715 in the period April 
1 to December 9, 1950, an improvement of 
£1,294,134 over the corresponding period in 
1949, when a loss of £1,164,419 was incurred. 

The Minister of Railways stated on Jan- 
uary 30, 1950, that the Government had ap- 
proved in principle the proposals for elec- 
trification of the North Island main trunk 
line. The first section to be electrified will 
be from Papakura to Frankton and it is ex- 
pected to be completed by March 1955, sub- 
ject to world conditions. Electrification of 
the Auckland-Papakura line was previously 
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announced. Swedish experts have been in 
New Zealand consulting with the Govern- 
ment on these electrification proposals. 
Work is progressing on the Rimutaka tun- 
nel to the northeast of Wellington. 

The shortage of rolling stock, particularly 
of freight cars, in addition to the limited la- 
bor supply, is the most pressing problem 
facing the Railways, but it has been an- 
nounced that cars on order and others to be 
ordered from Britain will remedy the car 
shortage. 

Motor Transport.—In the annual report of 
the Transport Department for the year ended 
March 31, 1950, the Minister emphasized that 
the State will make no further purchases of 
road transport or other services, as the Gov- 
ernment is firmly opposed to nationalization 
or socialization. He further stated that ex- 
penditures on roads and bridges should be 
spread as widely as possible in improving 
poor roads rather than being concentrated 
in converting a few miles of good roads into 
“super” roads. It was reported in January 
1951, that an official proposal has been made 
that county councils take over the upkeep 
of State highways from the Main Highways 
Board. This proposal is being opposed by 
some motor organizations. 

The Transport Amendment Act 1950 abol- 
ishes the Transport Charges Committee and 
provides that charges will now be fixed by the 
public body operating the service, or by the 
Commissioner of Transport for private opera- 
tors. There is a right of appeal to the 
Charges Appeal Authority. Bus fares and 
trucking charges over longer distances were 
increased about 24 percent in July, and it 
is likely that further increases will come in 
1951 as a result of recent wage increases. 


Mexico’s Power Generation 
Slightly Higher in 1950 


The four principal electric power com- 
panies, which supply most of the energy con- 
sumed in Mexico, report only a slight increase 
in the number of kilowatt-hours generated in 
1950, compared with production in 1949. 
Comparative figures are 3,248,148 kw.-hr. in 
1950 and 3,222,690 kw.-hr. in 1949. 


Status of Mexico City- 
Cuernavaca Speedway 


According to a Mexican newspaper item of 
February 6, on the occasion of inspection of 
the work by the Minister of Communications, 
the present status of the Mexico City-Cuer- 
navaca Speedway is as follows: Roadbed ‘in- 
ished, 32 kilometers; roadbed with drainage 
sewers in place, 26 kilometers; graveled in 
preparation for paving, 5 kilometers; pave- 
ment of the first stretch is just beginning. 

This article also reported that 20,000,000 
pesos have been spent on the road to date, 
and a total of a little over 40,000,000 pesos 
will ultimately be spent to complete it. It 
has been noted that work on the road has 
been going forward at an active rate at six 
or mcre locations between Mexico City and 
Cuernavaca. 

The news report indicated that the Cuer- 
navaca Speedway will be a toll road. How- 
ever, the Director of Roads advises that this 
has not yet been definitely decided. 


Highway Developments in 


Pakistan, 1950 


Pakistan's total of 57,984 miles of roads of 
all kinds is considered inadequate for the 
country’s present needs. Since the partition, 
568 miles of new roads have been constructed, 
338 miles of roads improved, 12 new bridges 
constructed, and 4 bridges improved. A great 
part of the work was accomplished during 
1950. 

Although the Province of Punjab is reputed 
to have the best road network in the sub- 
continent, East Pakistan has inherited a road 
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system designed to serve the port of Calcutta 
rather than Chittagong, which is now the 
principal outlet for East Bengal’s produce. 
It has therefore become necessary to rede- 
sign East Pakistan's road system to suit pres- 
ent needs. The Provincial Government of 
East Bengal recently spent 10,000,000 rupees 
on roads and bridge building. Projects in- 
volving construction of 800 miles of new 
roads were begun early in the winter. In the 
West Punjab four new metalled roads have 
been constructed over short distances, and 
the Government of the Northwest Frontier 
Province has decided to construct a 20-mile 
road in the backward and excluded area of 
Upper Tannaval at a cost of 9,000,000 rupees. 
This road will link Abbottabad with Amb 
State. In Bahawalpur State a notable event 
was the completion of a new boat bridge over 
the Indus River connecting Mithankot with 
Chacharan Sharif. The bridge was con- 
structed by the Punjab Public Works Depart- 
ment at an estimated cost of 1,200,000 rupees. 

Heavy floods in the Punjab during mid- 
1950 caused a great deal of damage to existing 
roads and a number of bridges, but with the 
help of the Pakistan Army, the Public Works 
Department of Punjab Province was able to 
repair the roads in record time. 

Latest available figures on road mileages 
in Pakistan, by geographical units are as 
follows: 

Su pe- 
rior Metal- Unnet- 
surface led alled 


Province roads roads roads Total 
West Punjab 2, 694 41) 12,883 15, 987 
Northwest Frontier 1, 103 120 «61,899 3, 122 
Sind 597 150) 11,648 = 12,405 
Baluchistan 586 637 3,453 4, 676 


East Bengal 594 1,028 20,172 21,794 


Total mileage 5,574 2,345 50,055 57,984 


During the year the Pakistan Government 
set up a Transport Advisory Council whose 
duties are to advise the Central, Provincial, 
and State Governments on road transport 
and evolve policies for the development of a 
coordinated transport system. At the first 
meeting of the Transport Advisory Council, 
held in mid-November, recommendations 
were made for the immediate nationalization 
of all road transport. The Central Govern- 
ment was asked to contribute at least 50 per- 
cent of the finances required for future road 
building. The Council made other recom- 
mendations covering insurance, licensing, 
traffic regulations, and a suggestion to change 
the present road rule “keep to the left” to 
“keep to the right.” These suggestions are 
receiving the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Public opinion seems to be strongly 
in favor of nationalization of road transport 
immediately. In fact, some of the Provinces 
already have partly nationalized highway 
transportation. 

Thus far the Government of Pakistan has 
made available to the Provinces a total sum 
of 10,000,000 rupees for road construction and 
maintenance. This sum is considered inade- 
quate by provincial road engineers. The 
Government of Pakistan’s allotment of 10,- 
000,000 rupees was made out of the central 
road fund, which derives its revenue from 
the extra duty levied on gasoline and is to be 
used specifically for road development pur- 
poses. From August 15, 1947, to March 31, 
1949, the amount of money in the central 
road fund reached 9,024,000 rupees, and from 
that date to March 31, 1950, the amount in- 
creased by 3,319,000 rupees. It is expected 
that as a result of derationing of gasoline 
in July 1950 and the consequent rise in con- 
sumption, additions to the central road fund 
during the next few years will be much more 
than this year’s amount. 


Highway Developments 
In Tunisia 


Generally speaking, the highway system of 
Tunisia is capable of meeting the needs of 
the country. Excellent highways run along 
the coast from the Algerian to the Libyan 


frontier, joining the largest centers of popu- 
lation most of which are port cities. Al- 
though traffic between Tunisia and Algeria to 
the west is not heavy, there are two im- 
portant connecting roads between the city of 
Tunis and the northern coast of Algeria as 
well as a cut-off route connecting the south- 
ern and central portions of Tunisia with the 
northern border of Algeria. In the north and 
central parts of Tunisia there are a number 
of roads which connect all the important 
centers of the interior and the coastal cities. 
In the semidesert southern part of the 
country goods roads are limited to the coastal 
region and to the one cut-off route which 
connects southern Tunisia with Algeria. 

With respect to the national and regional 
highway network, an effort is being made to 
maintain the already existing asphalt sur- 
faces found on most principal roads, replace 
gradually the macadam and clay surfaces 
with asphalt, and extend the existing net- 
work in order to provide both an increased 
number of connections between Tunisia and 
Algeria and connections between points in 
the interior of Tunisia. The highway policy 
also includes plans to develop a system of 
modern exvress routes connecting the city 
of Tunis with the important centers to the 
south, north, and east, improve water cross- 
ings by replacing narrow bridges, water bars, 
and cross drains with modern bridges, and 
eliminate certain level railway crossings. 

In addition to linking the nation’s princi- 
pal cities located along the coast line and 
providing lines of communication between 
Algeria to the west and Libya to the east the 
highways of Tunisia form a network of com- 
munications between the points of the in- 
terior and the ports, thus facilitating the 
oversea exportation of the products of the 
all-important agricultural industry. Auto- 
motive transport is particularly favored in 
Tunisia because of the short hauling dis- 
tances involved and because of the disper- 
sion of freight shipments which result from 
a predominantly agricultural economy. 

The entire coastal highway with the excep- 
tion of its extreme northwestern and south- 
eastern ends has a well-maintained asphalt 
surface and hard smooth shoulders. The two 
highways which run between the city of 
Tunis and the northern coast of Algeria as 
well as the afore-mentioned cut-off road have 
a good asphalt or macadam surface. Al- 
though not all interconnecting roads of the 
interior have a modern surface, their im- 
proved foundations are sufficiently durable 
for the amount of traffic handled and for the 
relatively dry climatic conditions which exist 
in most of Tunisia. In the extreme southern 
and desert area of Tunisia there is a net- 
work of unimproved roads and tracks which 
is adequate for the light traffic. 

The principal commodities transported in 
Tunisia are ores and agricultural produce. 
The important mines are linked by direct 
railway communication to the ports and are 
not dependent upon highway transport. 
Agricultural freight moves from the farms 
located along the coast and in the interior 
to the ports and other large centers of popu- 
lation on the coast. 

In view of the transport limitations of the 
comparatively small railway network, the 
comparatively short distances from the in- 
terior to the port cities, and the seasonal 
transport requirements of the agricultural 
industry, the movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts is best handled by automotive transport 
even though railway freight rates are some- 
what lower than trucking rates. The net 
result is that automotive and rail transport 
supplement each other in the movement of 
mineral and agricultural produce to the 
ports, and there is little interconnection or 
transfer of freight between these two trans- 
port media. 

Tunisia is a country without inland water- 
ways and with an internal airway network of 
only very minor importance. Transport, 
therefore, is left largely to the highways and 
railways. The railways may be divided into 
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Industrial Machinery Marks 
Denmark’s International Fair 


The Technical Section of Denmark’s Inter- 
national Fair, held in Copenhagen, February 
9-18, 1951, under the auspices of Dansk Ud- 
stillings Syndidat A/S (Danish Exhibition 
Syndicate, Inc.) and Erhverssammenslut- 
ningen of 1945 (Trade Association of 1945) 
is reported to have been highly successful. 

A total of 60,000 visitors attended, includ- 
ing 10,000 buyers. Most of the business visi- 
tors were Danish, and others came from 
South America, Turkey, China, Japan, Rus- 
sia, and practically every country in Europe. 
Attendance of the general public was con- 
sidered high, in view of the technical charac- 
ter of the show. 

Nearly all of the exhibits featured indus- 
trial machinery, tools and accessories, and all 
kinds of mechanical apparatus. The impres- 
sive collection of machinery was reported to 
be the largest ever assembled in any of the 
Scandinavian countries. The value of prod- 
ucts on display was estimated in excess of 
10,000,000 crowns (1 Danish crown =approxi- 
mately US$0.1447). Most of the 335 foreign 
exhibitors participated through Danish 
agents. The number of participating firms 
by country follows: 191 from Denmark; 65 
from Western Germany; 39, United Kingdom; 
14, Sweden; 5 each from Italy and Switzer- 
land; 4 each from the United States and 
Austria; 3, France; 2, Netherlands; and 1 each 
from Norway, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. 
The net exhibit space totaled approximately 
3,900 square meters, of which 2,600 square 
meters was in the large permanent building, 
900 in three adjoining temporary buildings, 
and 400 in the open air (1 square meter 
10.7639 square feet). Foreign products oc- 
cupied about 65 percent of the net area and 
Danish about 35 percent. (The 1950 Inter- 
national Fair combined both capital goods 
and consumer merchandise and was 65 per- 
cent Danish and 35 percent foreign.) 

United States products on display included 
recorders, paint-spray equipment, and ad- 
ding and check-writing machines. Exhibits 
of industrial machinery and mechanical ap- 
pliance from other countries included tem- 
perature, humidity, and pressure controls. 
The British factory of a United States manu- 
facturer exhibited electrical rectifiers. The 
local ECA office maintained an information 
booth at the Fair. Industrial machinery 
and machine-tool equipment which predomi- 
nated were from Western Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and Sweden. 

Danish exhibits were mostly made up of 
small tools and industrial accessories, electric 
motors, refrigerators, precision instruments, 
and business and professional equipment. 
Auxiliary motors for bicycles attracted great 
public interest. Three Danish factories ex- 
hibited new motors which have a wide popu- 
lar appeal. Exhibits of a cold cathode 
fluorescent light also attracted considerable 
attention. One exhibitor manufactures 
under United States license and another 
under French license. Denmark’s sole pro- 
ducer of rivets and eyelets for the footwear, 


clothing, electrical, radio, and toy industries 
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exhibited at the Fair for the first time. An- 
other new exhibitor displayed a variety of 
electrical appliances, including an apparatus 
to stun pigs preparatory for slaughter. 
Three Danish manufacturers exhibited milk- 
ing machines. One of these factories also 
displayed its latest models of sugar-beet 
harvester and topper, potato planters and 
lifters, and flour-milling machines. 

The total value of orders contracted at the 
Fair was estimated at 15,000,000 crowns, in- 
cluding about 5,000,000 crowns’ worth of 
heavy machinery. Execution of orders in 
many instances depends upon issuance of 
Official import licenses. Textile machinery 
appeared to be in especially strong demand. 
Automatic spinning and weaving machines 
from Czechoslovakia, the “Pallas’’ automatic 
loom from Italy, and a new knitting machine 
exhibited by a Swedish firm were among the 
models which sold well. A Danish manufac- 
turer reported a brisk demand for the 
“Diesella”’ auxiliary motor for bicycles. An- 
other Danish factory reported substantial 
sales of refrigerators, primarily to South 
America. Many exhibitors hesitated to make 
direct commitment on the amount of busi- 
ness contracted at the Fair, other than to 
express general satisfaction with the results 
obtained. 

The second section of Denmark's 1951 In- 
ternational Trade Fair was held from March 
2-11. Information on that event may be 
obtained either from the Commercial At- 
taché’s Office, Embassy of Denmark, 2374 
Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington 7, D. C. 
or directly from Industrimessems Sekretariat, 
Bulewesvej 8A, Copenhagen V., Denmark. 


Heavy Industries To Be 
Featured at Hanover Fair 


The second section of the German Indus- 
tries Fair, to take place April 29 to May 8, 
will be devoted to heavy industries. It will 
occupy 144,000 square meters of covered 
space and 40,000 of outdoor space (1 square 
meter=10.7639 square feet). It is main- 
tained that this will be the largest single 
exhibition of production machinery and 
capital goods to be seen in the Federal Re- 
public since the war. 

Germany will have a very representative 
display of its standard products, as well as a 
large number of new inventions and im- 
proved processes, which will show its tech- 
nical ability and its productive capacity. 

It is reported that there will also be a 
large number of exhibitors from abroad. 
France will display textiles and office ma- 
chinery; the Principality of Liechtenstein, 
office machinery; Italy, textile and food- 
processing and office machinery; Austria, 
tool-making, textile, and power machinery, 
as well as compressors and armatures; Swe- 
den, food-processing and office machinery. 
In addition, German agents will display 
American machines for preparing cellulose, 
transport vehicles, office machinery, and 
survey instruments; English textile ma- 
chinery and cranes; Belgian and Nether- 
lands textile machinery; Danish office ma- 
chinery; French and Swiss tool-making 

















machinery; and Swedish tool-making and 
wood-working machinery. 

The Fair management estimates that more 
than 21,000 foreign visitors will attend the 
1951 Fair, which was the number which 
attended last year’s event. 

A catalog, giving full details of the various 
types of machinery and latest technical de- 
velopments to be on display in the 20 large 
halls and extensive open-air space occupied 
by the Hanover Fair, will be available. 

The Fair management is also arranging an 
agency service. Agents appointed will have 
the job of establishing contact between pro- 
ducing firms and potential markets and of 
promoting sales abroad of goods on display. 

All inquiries in connection with the Heavy 
Industries Fair should be addressed to: Mr. 
Henri Abt, Director, German-American Trade 
Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y., 
or direct to the Deutsche Messe-und Aus- 
stellungs-A. G., Hanover, Western Germany. 


Rotterdam Machinery Exhibit 
To Attract Foreign Visitors 


The Techni-Show of Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands, May 30 to June 9, 1951, comprising 
metal and wood-working machinery, machine 
tools, and steel products of 11 major produc- 
ing nations, will be of considerable interest to 
persons in these industries throughout the 
world. Approximately 7,000 square meters (1 
square meter=10.7639 square feet) of dis- 
play space is available and will accommodate 
heavy machinery up to 25 tons. 

A list of exhibitors and other information 
may be obtained by writing either directly to 
Dr. C. P. H. van Greuninge, Director “Techni- 
Show '51,”" Eendrachtsweg 64, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, or to Mr. L. Smilde, Director of 
Trade Promotion, Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States, Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, Room 721, New York 17, 
N. Y. An item on this event was published 
in the January 29, 1951, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


San Francisco To Highlight 
World Trade Week With Fair 


As part of its Fourth Annual World Trade 
Fair, to be held this year at the Palace Hotel 
from May 23 to 27, the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce will again stage a display of 
imported goods. The Fair will highlight the 
city’s celebration of World Trade Week, May 
20-26, and will serve to remind the average 
citizen of the importance of foreign trade. 

Some 75 exhibit booths, totaling nearly 
15,000 square feet of display space including 
exhibits of scarce and critical materials from 
various countries, and travel and tourism, 
will comprise the World Trade Fair. Also, 
local importers, banks, and steamship com- 
panies are expected to exhibit again this 
year. 

The Japanese Government Overseas 
Agency, the official trade commission for 
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Country Be lype of exchange 
Argeniina Peso Basie 
Preferential 
Free Market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal Free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chik Peso do 


Banking market 
Provisional commercial 4 
Special commercial 

Free market 


Colombia Peso Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Free market 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official 
Free 

Peru So! Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non-trade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


F ree 


See explanatory notes for rate structure. 
? New rate established April 8, 1950. 
> Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established October 24, 1949. 
‘ Established January 10, 1950, 
’ Established July 25, 1950 
*‘January through June: September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 
7 New rate established December 1, 1950. 
* Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949 
* New rate established November 9, 1950. 
New rate established March 5, 1951. See explanatory 


notes 

'' Average consists of quotations from January 1 
through November 15, 1949, when this rate was sus- 
pended. 


? Established October 5, 1949. The annual average 
for 1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic, or free market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Author- 
ized nontrade remittances from Argentina are affected 
at the free-market rate. During 1948 and until October 
3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: Ordinary (4.23), 
preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased 
from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 
4.80 in June 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate structure 
was modified to provide for six rates: viz, preferential A, 
(3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auctions A and B 
(established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, 
respectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 
in July 1950), and free (9.02). 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rat Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
1948 1949 Jan ' mate OGav- Date 
(annual) (annual (1951 Rate alent = (1951 
U.S. cur- 
rency 
( 7. 5O 7. 50 $0. 1333 Feb. 22 
( ( 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
( ( 14. 02 14. 05 0712 Do. 
42. 42 42. 42 2 60. 60 60. 60 0165 Feb. 28 
111. 50 101. 00 101. 00 . 0099 Do. 
78. 12 101. 66 175. 00 166, 00 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Do. 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 | Jan. 30. 
43.10 $3.10 43.10 3.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do. 
50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
59. 64 79. 00 71. 17 70. 50 0141 Do. 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Feb. 28 
2.68 3. 00 2. 92 2. 58 . 3876 Do. 
2.90 2. 70 3704 Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. O7 5. 67 1764 Do. 
6. 60 7.91 8. 66 8. 02 1247 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 715.15 15.15 0660 Mar. 26 
18. 05 17. 63 18. 09 18. 50 0541 Do. 
2.04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Feb. 28 
1. 86 °S 65 &. 65 8. 65 .1156 | Mar. 15 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Jan. 30. 
* 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
6. 32 7.14 6. 90 6. 90 . 1449 Do. 
6.00 1667 | Mar. 5 
9.00 1111 Do. 
19. 00 0526 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 
17. 78 14.95 11.95 0669 | Feb, 28. 
13. 98 18. 46 15. 00 14. 98 O66S Do 
2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 Do. 
1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
22.45 2.45 2.45 {082 Do. 
2. 03 2.77 2.01 1.89 4291 Do 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


Bolivia.—-Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) 
was abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Bra7vil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transeations 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free mar- 
ket rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at 
the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the 
official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between December 16, 1949 and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
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sisting mainly of machinery, watches, dye- 
stuffs, and textiles. The value of exports was 
nearly 40 percent higher than in the cor- 
responding months of 1950. 

The Government’s proposal for financing 
the 5-year rearmament program has been 
formulated. The plan, subject to referen- 
dum, will raise an additional 109,000,000 
francs annually through increased taxation 
in preference to a loan or the use of Govern- 
ment reserves, either of which would clearly 
add to the danger of inflation. U. S. Leca- 
TION, BERN, JAN. 31 AND FEB. 28, 1951. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED FROM 
KEyY-INDUSTRY DuTY 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
Safeguarding of Industries (Exemption) 
(No. 1), exempting the following chemicals 
from key-industry duty for a period begin- 
ning on March 2, 1951, and ending on August 
19, 1951: (R) Acetone; acetone, fermentation; 
acetone, synthetic; butacaine sulfate (an 
aminobenzoic ester); di-methylcyclohexyl 
phthalate (an alkycyclohexyl ester); ethyl 
a-hydroxy-a-methylbutyrate (an ethyl es- 
ter); guanidine nitrate (a guanidine salt); 
hydroquinone; 4-hydroxy - 2 - aminopyrimi- 
dine; lithium sulfate of which the lithium is 
in the form of a stable isotope either of 
atomic weight 6 or of atomic weight 7, of a 
value not less than £1 per gram. 


Duty ON ACETONE REDUCED 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
effective on March 2, 1951, reducing the duty 
chargeable on acetone under the Import 
Duties Act, 1932, from 3314 percent to 10 
percent for a period ending on August 19, 
1951. 





applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dellar. Imports of semiessential goods and some non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 
7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per 
dollar (effected rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and 
other nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic 
rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8S. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances 
on account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
one percent commission in favor of the Monetary De- 
partment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 
1951, imports were paid for at one or another of the fol- 
lowing given rates, deoending upon the essentiality of 
the article to the Paraguayan economy: Official prefer- 
ential, 3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential 
B, 8.05. Nontrade transactions were effected at the 
preferential B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had 
been levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential 
B rates, respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been 
paid for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) 
or at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above 
the official, depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total im- 
ports. The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to non- 
listed imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. 
The uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade trans- 
actions. 
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sharp reduction. The China trade had 
maintained high levels in earlier post- 
war years, mainly by means of financial 
aid extended by the United States but 
this aid was cut off in the latter part of 
1949. Export controls applied restric- 
tively in 1949 further reduced shipments 
in 1950. Direct shipments to China nar- 
rowed almost exclusively to raw cotton 
in 1950 and after controls on this com- 
modity were reimposed in September 
these shipments ceased. Shipments to 
India and Australia showed more mod- 
erate declines from the preceding year’s 
levels. India sharply reduced its pur- 
chases of wheat and industrial ma- 
chinery but took large amounts of raw 
cotton. Exports to Japan, which had 
reached a peak in 1949, fell 10 percent 
owing mainly to reduction in shipments 
of wheat. Cotton shipments to Japan 
showed marked expansion. 

Leading exports to Far Eastern coun- 
tries were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


94 

1947 1949 Total 4th qtr 
Far East, total 2,346 1,946 1,401 352 
Cotton, unmanufactured 137 145 370 64 
Japan 56 101 219 53 
India ‘ 74 6 

China 74 30 28 x 
Machinery and vehicles 422 434 248 59 
India 99 111 55 13 
Pakistan 24 16 i 
Australia 61 63 19 10 
Philippine Islands 60 71 ‘1 i) 
Indonesia 4] 51 20 7 

China O7 11 2 x 
Foodstuffs 570 426) 210 67 
Japan 287 244 114 33 
Philippine Islands 91 bail 13 12 
India SH 16) 20 16 

China 13 7 (x x 

Chemicals and related 

products 223 185 145 37 
Hong Kong 23 27 1 12 
Philippine Islands 26 53 28 7 
Japan 4s 20 2ti 2 
India 53 21 20) 6 
China 33 10 i 2 
Metals and manufactures 144 146 77 18 
Philippine Islands 36 a) 22 5 
Australia 17 if 16 $ 
India 24 7 15 1 
Hong Kong 10 a) f l 
China 36 { 2 l 


rhe omission of ‘special category’’ exports after June 
1950 accounts for part of the decrease from 1949 
Pakistan included with India 
x Less than one-half of unit specified 


The Western Asian and African areas 
of the Eastern Hemisphere received 
goods valued at $226,000,000 and $362,- 
000,000 or about 2.2 percent and 3.5 per- 
cent, respectively, of total exports in 
1950. Western Asia’s total (excluding 
Turkey) represented a decline of 41 per- 
cent from 1949 when Iran and Saudi 
Arabia received unusually large amounts 
of foodstuffs and textiles and also capital 
goods for petroleum projects and 
other economic development programs. 
Africa’s total represented a decrease of 
42 percent from 1949, mainly owing to 
a marked reduction in exports to the 
Union of South Africa. Shipments to 
that country, after a decline of more 
than two-fifths in 1949 from the ex- 
traordinary values attained in 1947 and 
1948, were cut further by roughly half. 

Leading exports to the continent of 
Africa and to principal countries of 
destination are as follows: 
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TABLE 4.—United States E.rports of Leading Commodities, by Economic Class ' 


{Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each class are listed in order of value in 1950. Class totals are shown 
in table 3} 





Quantity Value 
Commodity 
1047 1048 1049 1950 1947 2 1948 1949 1450 
Crude materials 
Cotton, unmanufactured thous. bales 2, 791 3, 057 5, SY 427 511 S74 1,024 
Coal thous. short tons 77.279 | 52,605 29, 360 620 179 207 259 
lrobacco, unmanufactured mil. pounds 507 427 476) 271 215 252 250 
Crude petroleum thous. bbl 15,356 | 39, 737 34, 824 ot) 117 YS 103 
Foodstuffs 
Grains and preparations 1, 856 1, 705 1, 457 S34 
Wheat, including flour mil. bu 502 508 416 252 1, 294 1, 39° 1, O02 isd 
Fruits and vegetables 356 283 isv 171 
Meats and edible animal fats. mil. pounds 878 151 799 610 258 128 144 107 
Dairy products and eggs ate! 25 200 103 
Manufactures, including semimanufactures 
Machinery 2, 405 2,307 | 4 2, 351 ¢ 2, 021 
Electrical apparatus 582 516 182 135 
Industrial machinery 1,371 1, 277 1, 322 1, 102 
Agricultural implements 6 114 128 109 
Tractors, including parts and acces- 
sories 6 222 208 209 245 
Tracklaying tractors, new _number 12,124 | 11,686 (516,528 513, 897 56 55 7s tis 
W heel tractors, new lo 80,999 102,435 | 99,279 | 75, 977 s4 127 133 103 
Chemicals and related products SSS 787 749 711 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions IS3 183 1YS 212 
Chemical specialties 157 157 1¢5 17a 
Industrial chemicals 162 140 117 " 
Automobiles, including parts and acces- 
sories 7 1,108 SUS 0) TU 
Passenger automobiles, new thous IER 208 140 120 337 281 AY} 17a 
Motortrucks and busses, new do 28 206 5135 5131 131 348 229 217 
rextiles and textile manufactures * 1, 418 S44 #55 a | 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
fabric mil. sq. yd 1, 480 939 SSO) 559 528 314 224 144 
Woven fabrics of synthetic fiber *_ do 248 208 251 ISO 175 32 120 RF 
Iron- and steel-mill products 
rotal, including scrap thous. short tons 6, 961 4, 801 5, 337 3, 204 R25 650 732 17 
rotal, excluding scrap do 6, 791 4, 589 5, 039 3, O76 S20) 42 72: 167 
Petroleum products 542 40 3 7 
Motor fuel and gasoline thous. bbl 36,851 | 27,163 | 28,410 | 16, 908 135 134 14 ) 
Lubricating oils do 14,064 | 13.546 | 12.318 | 13,616 195 1990 169 174 
Advanced manufactures of iron and steel 21 207 Ist 1AO 
Merchant vessels number 1, 838 819 4136) 300 625 255 173 11s 


All figures have been adjusted to conform as nearly as possible to the 1949 Schedule B classification of commodities 
Data for a few commodities for 1949 and 1950, as noted, are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years, since in 
May 1949 the Bureau of the Census in the interest of national security stopped reporting exports of certain items sep- 
rately and began grouping them in “‘special category"’ classes. Some additional items were transferred to these classes 
beginning July 1, 1949, and further modifications were made beginning July 1, 1950. All of these “‘special category” 
items are included in total exports through 1950, but beginning July 1, 1950, they are excluded from area and country 
totals. A list of items and dates of transfer are given in Foreign Trade Statistics notes for June 1949 and September 
19450 issued by the Bureau of the Census 

? High postwar year; data include civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces 
Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery and, agricultural imp! 
ments and tractors 
‘ Data exclude “‘special category’’ exports as indicated in note 5 
Data exclude “special category’ exports. 
6 Data include used tractors. 
’ Exeludes service equipment 
* Includes finished products and yarns and other semimanufactures 
Excludes pile fabrics and upholstery and drapery fabrics 


Millions of dollars source of supplies after the outbreak of 
or” 1018 4 i the war in 1939, the area furnished as 
Africa. total a oo (elle much as three-fourths of total imports 
Machinery 153 —s«191 114 29 in the peak war years and has continued 
ee are Ss : 9 to send in succeeding years a larger part 
Algeria : 13 12 10 9 than in prewar years. In 1950 the area 
ose aaa a ae. 2 provided 57 percent compared with 60 
nuteanebiios. parts and - < percent in 1949. The Latin American 
vecessories.---- 103 78 45 13 area, as usual in first place among trade 
hae saieecaceaieaen _ 2" : areas as a source of supply for the United 
Belgian Congo 7 10 9 2 States, sent 35 percent, and Canada and 
peaaee Seamaenerares — - = ° other North America, 22 percent. In 
nion of S. Africa 114 1) 13 4 
Metals and manufactures 6 6 25 ‘i 1936-38 these areas accounted for 23 
me hy 5. Alrica os 4 2 3 percent and 14 percent, respectively, of 
Pe troleum ind products 34 39 2% ( total imports. 
Union of S. Africa 13 12 9 2 Imports from Canada, the largest sin- 
; Data tes June 1960 exclude be npartant, Se > of gle market providing supplies to this 
been transferred to “special category” exports... = COUNtry, showed an almost steady in- 


crease after dropping to a low point for 

_ , recent years in the third quarter of 1949. 

Import Sources In each of the last three quarters of 1950 
' ; imports exceeded the previous high 
Western Hemisphere countries have value reached in the fourth quarter of 
supplied nearly three-fifths of total 1948. For the year 1950 general imports 
United States imports in the postward valued at $1,957,000,000 were 26 percent 


period. Increasing in importance as a larger than in 1949. Principal commod- 

‘General imports represent merchandise sumption are merchandise entered immedi- 
entered immediately upon arrival into mer- ately upon arrival into merchandising or 
chandising or consumption channels plus consumption channels plus withdrawals from 
commodities entered into bonded customs bonded customs warehouses for consump- 
warehouse for storage. Imports for con- tion. 
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TABLE 5. 


United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic 


Class 


[Value in millions of dollars 


Commodity 


1947 


Crude materials 
Crude rubber ‘ 
Wool, unmanufactured mil. pounds 2 644 
Crude petroleum thous. bbl 9, 284 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates 


mil. pounds 


Hides and skins mil. pounds 179 
Oilseeds ao 1, 702 
Copra do 1, 355 
Flaxseed do 16 


Undressed furs 
Vegetable fibers, except cotton, unmanufac- 


tured thous. long tons 271 
Sisal and henequen do 117 
Diamonds, rough or uncut and industrial 
thous. carats 5,113 
Tobacco, unmanufactured mil. pounds 00 
Foodstuffs 
Cotfee do 2, 499 
Cane sugar do 8, 330 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
Cocoa, or cacao beans mil. pounds 599 
Fish, including shellfish do 407 
Meat products do 57 
Alcoholic spirits and wines thous. gal 8, 296 
Grains and preparations shal 
Semimanufactures | 
Nonferrous metals 
Copper 4 mil. pounds 5 301 
Tin 6 mil. pounds 56 
Lead? mil. pounds § 349 
Sawmill products except railroad ties, sugar- 
box shooks, and packing boxes_mil. bd. ft 1, 305 
Wood pulp thous. short tons 2, 322 
Gas oil and fuel oil. mil. bbl 63 
Steel-mill products 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed_.mil pounds 383 
Diamonds, gems, cut but unset 
thous. carats 348 
Finished manufactures 
Paper and manufactures 
Newsprint mil. pounds 7, 916 
Machinery 
Agricultural implements and tractors 
Burlaps mil. pounds 542 
Wool manufactures 
Cotton manufactures 
Clocks, watches and parts 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 
Vehicles and parts 
Automobiles, including trucks. number 2, 302 


| High vear before 1950, 

2 Actual weight. 

3 Includes ores of ferro-alloying metals, 
‘ Refined in ingots, plates, or bars. 

3 Copper content. 


ities imported from Canada in larger 
quantities were sawmill products, wood 
pulp, newsprint, and metals, especially 
aluminum, lead, and zinc, and also iron 
ore, pig iron, and steel ingots. Other 
commodities showing increases included 
asbestos, sodium cyanide, acetylene 
black, fertilizer materials, and, among 
foodstuffs, cattle, meats, fish and shell- 
fish, and whisky. 

Value and quantity of principal im- 
ports from Canada were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


1948 1949 1950 
Imports for consumption, total, !'1,547 11,510 1, 954 
Wood and paper 780 700 953 
Sawmill products 133 99 234 
Wood pulp 188 142 174 
Newsprint 359 386 438 
Foodstuffs 257 206 344 
Cattle (edible) and 
meats 97 SS 111 
Fish and shellfish 15 44 59 
Grain 26 73 72 
Whisky 22 25 31 
Metals and manufactures 182 210 290 
Iron ore, pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and semifin- 
ished steel 22 29 iO 
Nonferrous ores and 
metals 152 174 231 
Aluminum 24 20 43 
Copper 16 39 38 
Lead 23 19 29 
Nickel 59 63 73 
Zine 26 30 4() 
Agricultural implements 67 79 76 
' Data exclude imports from Newfoundland and 
Labrador 


April 16, 1951 


Commodities in each group are listed in order of value in 1950 
table 3] 


Class totals are shown in 


Quantity Valu 

1948 ! 1949 1950 1947 1948 ! 1949 1950 
1. 646 1, 480 1, 800 317 309 240 459 
761 441 730 209 308 222 427 
128, 557 (154,719 |172, 736 162 283 341 367 
173 216 265 243 
252 169 312 86 108 73 118 
1, 364 1, 264 1, 281 139 151 95 LO5 
898 R56 933 107 110 69 82 
60 . (* 2 6 l (x) 
122 159 103 101 
270 249 313 81 93 8S 95 
114 126 153 32 35 36 39 
11, 558 7,014 | 11, 785 56 78 46 sO 
S4 88 90 91 78 73 76 
2,774 2, 923 2, 439 601 698 795 1, 091 
6, 402 7, 457 7,349 411 313 372 380 
189 222 199 215 
547 632 670 152 194 | 125 | 167 
472 169 638 3 lll 112 157 
263 212 280 23 91 72 113 
10,094 | 10,484 | 13, 549 64 83 87 113 
7 9 75 78 
368 562 71 724 
500 553. 44 60 107 111 130 
112 | 136 191 43 104 134 55 
547 573 914 41 89 S4 108 
1, 869 1, 563 3, 423 101 151 112 204 
2, 176 1, 763 2, 378 256 272 182 240 
59 80 125 85 126 127 204 
9 43 66 131 
379 328 441 109 S4 61 85 
389 335 193 53 56 41 59 
363 438 453 473 
8, 791 9, 279 9, 726 343 413 438 453 
54 108 114 23 
35 Sl 83 77 
506 447 419 109 131 103 91 
33 55 47 76 
24 45 43 65 
54 60 51 57 
22 30 31 41 
13 46 21 34 
29, 279 84 | 21,811 2 31 10 21 


6 Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and alloy. 
’ Pigs, bars, and scrap. 

§ Lead content. 

* Less than one-half of unit specified. 


Millions of dollars 
Imports from Canada 


Con. 1948 1949 1950 
Industrial chemical prod- 
ucts and fertilizer ma- 
terials 35 38 46 
Sawmill products Quantity 
mil. bd. ft 1,672 1,404 3, 106 
Wood pulp 
1,000 short tons 1,594 1,313 1,712 
Newsprint___mil. pounds 7,780 8,217 9, 386 
Nonferrous ores and metals: 
Aluminum 
mil. pounds 199 155 328 
Copper do 73 192 177 
Lead do 148 124 22: 
Nickel do 206 186 186 
Zine do 239 283 392 


Imports from the American Republics, 
after dropping in the third quarter of 
1949 to the low point of recent years, in- 
creased thereafter. Valued at $2,907,- 
000,000 in terms of general inrports, the 
1950 total was 26 percent larger than 
in 1949. The trade with Colombia and 
Brazil accounted for nearly two-fifths of 
the total gain and the rise in price of 
coffee was the principal factor in the 
high value of imports from these two 
countries. Large imports of wool from 
Argentina and Uruguay at high prices 
also accounted for a substantial part of 
the rise. 

There were also increases in other im- 
ports, notably meats, cattle hides, casein, 
and quebracho extract from Argentina; 
raw cotton and wool from Peru; man- 


ganese, copper, and ethyl alcohol from 
Cuba; crude petroleum from Mexico, 
Colombia, and Venezuela; vegetable oils, 
hides and sisal from Brazil, and hene- 
quen fiber, lumber, and shellfish from 
Mexico. 

Leading inmrports from the American 
Republics by principal individual sup- 
pliers were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


1948 1949 1950 
Imports for consumption, total 2,323 2,293 2, 860 
Coffee 685 780 1, 045 
Brazil 353 429 567 
Colombia 206 204 267 
Crude petroleum and fuel 
oi 254 288 349 
Venezuela 222 250 293 
Cane sugar 290 321 330 
Cuba . 283 316 325 
Metals and manufactures 296 297 300 
Copper 171 155 149 
Chile 133 114 114 
Lead 7 66 73 
Mexico 39 40 55 
Tin ; 38 39 27 
Bolivia 38 39 26 
Textile fibers and manu- 
factures 194 148 269 
Wool, unmanufactured 136 94 190 
Argentina 79 44 95 
Uruguay 50 43 85 
Quantity 
Coffee mil. pounds 2,717 2,863 2, 322 
Cane sugar do 5,915 6,401 6, 403 
Crude petroleum and fuel 
oil mil. barrels 108 122 159 
Wool, unmanufactured 
mil. pounds __ 269 138 221 
Metals and manufactures: 
Copper__mil. pounds 822 802 752 
Lead a 302 463 624 
Tin___1,000 long tons__ 20 20 15 


Europe supplied approximately 16 per- 
cent of United States imports, an in- 
crease from the 1949 share but about the 
same part as in 1948. That continent, 
including Turkey, after supplying 29 per- 
cent of receipts in 1936-38, dropped in 
importance as a source of imports in the 
war years, and, although showing some 
advance in recent years, has still not 
recovered its prewar position. Countries 
participating in the ERP program sent 
14 percent of imports in 1950, whereas 
Soviet controlled Eastern Europe includ- 
ing the U. S. S. R. supplied less than 1 
percent. 

After falling off sharply in the second 
and third quarters of 1949, imports from 
the ERP countries in 1950 showed a 
larger percentage increase than those 
from any other great trade area. In 
the fourth quarter imports from these 
countries reached a level two and three- 
fifths times as high as in the low third 
quarter of 1949 and two-thirds above 
the earlier postwar high of the fourth 
quarter of 1948. For the year 1950, total 
imports amounted to $1,260,000,000, a 
gain of nearly 50 percent over the cor- 
responding 1949 value to which each ERP 
country contributed. Larger imports of 
textile manufactures, synthetic fibers, 
iron and steel, diamonds, chemical prod- 
ucts, and foodstuffs accounted for much 
of the advance. 

Value of imports from Europe, includ- 
ing Turkey, by commodity groups, and 
of imports of principal commodities from 
leading countries, were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


Commodity groups 1948 1949 1950 
Imports for consumption, 
total 1,167.3 968.4 1,434.8 
Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, edible esmels 31.2 33. 2 57.7 
Animals and products, in- 
edible ne i 92.7 68. 4 92. 2 
Vegetable food products 121.6 107.4 162. 1 
Vegetable products, in- 
edible 85.3 78. 2 94.8 
Textile fibers and manu- 
factures #2 , 177.3 143.4 254.9 








Commodity grou ps Millions of dollars 


Imports from Europe—Con. 1948 1949 1950 
Wood and paper 143.8 87.2 105.8 
Nonmetallic minerals 82.1 63.9 91.9 
Metals and manufactures 177.7 195.6 ING. 6 
Machinery and vehicles 67.2 41.0 59.7 
Chemicals and related 

products 83. 3 27.6 76.2 
Miscellaneous products 154.9 122. 5 149.9 
Principal commodities 
Meat products 

Netherlands 2 1 ‘ 
Poland x 8 5.1 
Fish and fish products 
Norway 7.8 5.8 8.0 
Dairy products 
Italy 6.3 6.2 9.0 
Switzerland 2.1 1.6 5.1 
Hides and skins: France x 1.0 52 
Leather: United Kingdom 1.0 4.0 8.2 
Leather manufactures 
United Kingdom 1 2.4 1.8 
Undressed furs: U. 8. S.R 9. 0 23.9 19.8 
Fur hats: Italy 1.0 1.6 2.0 
Olives in brine: Spain 17.9 13.2 19. 2 
Olive oil, edibk 
Spain 1.2 2.3 10. 1 
Italy 7.7 7. 6.1 
Beverages 
United Kingdom 19.6 40). 5 57.6 
France 10. 1 10. 6 12.8 
Bulbs, roots, corms 
Netherlands 7.6 8.0 8. 5 
Tobacco, unmanufas 
tured 
Crreece | U& 9.7 
Turkey 6. 2 10.8 7 
Cotton manufacture 
United Kingdom 13.9 8.7 12.3 
Belgium 3.4 4.5 1.9 
Switzerland 5.2 6.6 8.9 
France 7.1 5.7 9.0 
Flax, hemp, and ramiec 
ind manufactures 
Belgium 2.3 3 6 6.7 
United Kingdom 16.9 14.0 19.4 
Wool manufactures 
United Kingdom 4.3 1.0 51.9 
Belgium 8 3. 6 5.4 
Synthetic fibers, yarns, 
and manufactures 
Belgium 2.9 7 
France 6. 2 2.7 8.2 
Silk manufactures 
France , 3 3.1 4.5 
Italy . 6 ; 7 
Jute manufactures 
Belgium i) 2.0 6.1 
Paper base stock 
Sweden 6.9 25.1 6.9 
Finland 24.0 12.2 16.7 
Diamonds 
Belgium Le 19. 6 29. 5 
Clay and clav product 
United Kingdom 9.2 8. 5 9.8 
Iron ore 
Sweden 8.2 12.9 13. 5 
Steel-mill products 
Belgium 11.7 17.3 29. 2 
Sweden 3.7 2. 8 5.1 
Fr ince 16 ® 17.7 
Germany 6 16, 2 26, 
Ferro-alloys, ores, ind 
metals 
Norway 19 7.( 10.2 
Tin 
United Kingdom 1.2 6.5 16.6 
Belgium 5.4 17.2 16. 2 
Cobalt 
Belgium 2.7 . 6 1.7 
Precious metals 
United Kingdom 4 2.9 2 
Automobiles 
United Kingdom 27.1 8.8 19. 2 
Industrial, office, ind 
printing machinery 
United Kingdom 8.1 11.3 9.1 
Electrical machinery 
United Kingdom 1.2 1.0 2.4 
Coal-tar products 
United Kingdom 9.2 5.4 10 6 
Industrial chemicals 
Switzerland 3.7 2.7 1.8 
France (x 2 8.9 
Fertilizer materials 
Germany 1.9 2 6.3 
Spain x 21.4 
Clocks. watches, ind 
parts 
Switzerland 59.7 MO. 4 56. 0 
Photographic and scien 
tific apparatus 
Germany 2.7 2.4 6.6 
Musical instruments 
Italy 3.9 4.2 4.3 


' Includes semimanufactures. 
? Potassium chloride, crude 
x Less than $50,000. 


The Far East supplied about 19 per- 
cent of our imports in 1950, a slightly 
larger part than in the two preceding 
years, but a marked reduction from 30 
percent in 1936-38. Each leading coun- 
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TABLE 6. 








Total Exports, General Imports, and Balance of Trade, by Continents, Areas, 
and Leading Countries 
| Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars} 
— :. n General imports Ex  deeneine Te rio 
Continent, area, and country 
1947 1049 1950 1047 1949 1950 1947 1949 1950 
rotal 15, 340. 3.12, 051.1 10, 274.8) 5, 755.7, 6. 622 8841.9 584.6 128.8 +1, 132.9 
North America : 
Northern 2,114.5 1,959. 2 2,016.1) 1,128.1) 1,552.1) 1,958. 3 S64 407.1 7.8 
Southern 1,715.0) 1,339.5 1,482.9) 1,015 941.3 1,139.1 699. 3 +-398, 2 +293. 8 
South America 2, 353. 6) 1, 561.8 1,376.8) 1,254.2) 1,501.3 1,959.5 +1. 099. 4 +60) 5 589. 7 
Europe 5, 686.1 4, 118.2 2, 945. 7 820.0 925. 1) 1, 387. 5) +4. 866. 1 5, 193.1 +1.5 3 ) 
Asia 2, 329. 3) 2, 255.8 1,554.7) 1,054. 6) 1, 239.6) 1, 697.8 1, 274. 7| +1, O16. 2 148 1 
Oceania 320.3 104.9 142.1 155.8 125.4 208.0 +164. 5 L695 65.9 
Africa 821.5 621.8 1. ¢ 7 7 V1. +494. 2 + 2s4 2 
NORTH AND SoutTH AMERICA 
Canada 2,073.7) 1,940.4 2,015.9) 1,095.1) 1,512.1) 1, 957.2 ITS. ¢ 2s 8.7 
20 American Republics 3, 857.8) 2,721.0 2, 668.0) 2,167.6 2,301.0) 2. 907. 2 1, 690, 2 $20) 0 "G2 
Mexico 629.9 468. 2 515.7 246 24 R3. 2 224.7 198 0 
Central America $24.3 262. 7 257.8 119 139.0 04.8 123 7 79.5 
Cuba 101.8 tS) 160.4 509. € INT 17.8 7.2 1 
Colombia 218.9 175. 9 233, 205. ¢ 241 13.3 65. 6 iS 
Venezuela $26.8 518.4 SUS. 4 173. 5 278. 1 ae } 40) 6.4 
Peru V1. ¢ SH. 1 72.8 $1.7 4(). 2 4 1 ’ 2 
Bolivia 28.3 6.2 20. 5 0 is 1.4 11. 2 12 9 
Chik 125. 3 142. ¢ 3 122 152 159. ¢ ( 9. 9 S7.9 
Brazil 643. 2 382.9 SAS. ¢ 445.7 551.8 14 107 168, 9 6 q 
Uruguay 70. 5 4.7 1). 2 7.8 4.0 106. 1 rei 19 5.9 
Argentina 679.9 130.8 144. ¢ 154. ¢ 97.5 206. 1 i) 61.5 
Netherlands Antilles 66.9 75. 9 69. ¢ 73.0 111.4 157.0 ( 87.4 
EvROPE 
16 ERP countries ¢ », 295.9 4, O75. 7 2, 878, 2 695, 3 842.4 1, 259.5 +4, G00. ¢ 233 1, 618.7 
Belgium 534. 6 107.7 270.3 58. 6 94.2 139. 6 176.0 213 130 ; 
France 817.2 497.1 49.7 7.0) 61.5 131 770.2) +435. ¢ 218.4 
Crermany ARS. 3 x29 | 390.8 6.3 5 103. 7 7o.0 776. ¢ c36 1 
Italy 194.4 158.0 45.1 13.8 70.9 10Y $56). 1 87. 1 5 8 
Netherlands B83. 7 283.4 228.0) 26. 5 59 84.0 357.2 224. 1 144 0 
Sweden S07. ¢ 87.4 a9. 4 2. ¢ 54.4 71 105.0 +33. 0 +2R | 
Switzerland 19.4 142.6 129. 4 83.4 3.1 110.0 111.0 19.5 19.4 
United Kingdom 1, 103. 2 700. 2 520. 2 204.9 227. 6 34.9 SYS. 3 172. ¢ 185.3 
rurkey 82.2 120. 6 70.4 57.2 Dd. 7 61.2 25.0 4.9 +9. 2 
10 Eastern European countries 339.9 61.9 26. 7 108. 2 67.4 st) 231.7 5 § 
S.8.R 149. 1 6.6 s 77. 1 oY. 2 SN. 2 72.0 2. ¢ 7.4 
Other Europe 132.5 1O1. 2 111.2 73.7 71.0 58. 7 Ss. 0. 2 .. & 
OTHER CONTINENTS 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey 221. ¢ s4 225. 7 0. 1 114. ¢ 151.8 171 269. 7 73.9 
Kuwait 11.8 22. ¢ 2 ; os. Y 41.58 1] lf s.6 
Iran 4.0 113 oe. 2 23.4 1.4 2-3. ¢ 10. ¢ 97. 1 Ll.¢ 
Israel and Palestine 1.7 79. 2 94.2 | 6.0 8.0 4h. ¢ 73 +86, 2 
Saudi Arabia 67.5 84.8 3.2 ? 19.9 4.2 65.0 64 9 9 0 
Far East 2, 345.8) 1,945.7 1,400.7 1,108.0 1,194.7 1,692.8 1, 242.8 751.0 22, | 
British Malaya 65.8 57. 63 2). ¢ 284. 1 105 308. 7 218.3 157.9 QRS. | 
China b53. 5 82. 7 3S 116.7 106.4 145.8 236.8 23.4 107 5 
Hong Kong SY. 5 121.2 107 2.4 $3 1 87. 1 116.9 101.9 
Japan $14.5 $67.5 418.2 5.4 82.0 182.0) 79.1 385 6. 2 
India "401.1 255.2 215.6) 7253.8 238.8) 259.4 147 16.4, —43.8 
Pakistan 15.8 5) 27.7 l 18. 1 .. I 
Indonesia 103. ¢ 124. 5 80.6 6. 120. 4 157.3 67.0 +41 7 7 
Philippines, Republic of $390.5 $39. 2 240) 161.7 214. 7 234.8 277.8 234 
Australia 235. ¢ 142.7 107.9 125.3 97.6 141.1 +1105 +45. 1 4 
New Zealand 76.8 12.4 7.8 27.6 24.4 64.4 19.2 Is. 2 6.6 
Africa 
Algeria 17.7 26. 4 15. 5 1.8 1.1 | +45.9 +22. 3 +10.4 
Belgian Congo w.0 is. 4 1.5 32. 5 i. 3 1.0 +17. 5 +12. 1 5.8 
British West Africa s5. 8 14.9 12.3 84.7 82.4 99. § 18.4 67.5 87.2 
k gypt HO. | 52.8 32. 8 28. 1 9. 4 54. 6 62.0 +45. 4 21.8 
Union of South Africa 13.9 2605.0 124.8 111.1 116.4 140. 4 +302. 8 149. 6 15.6 
Sterling area countries * 2,833.3 1,886.7 1, 306.5, 1,203.6) 1,194.5) 1,601.4 +1, 629.7 692. 2 204. 9 


rhis total includes $445,000,000 not distributed by ar 
irea and country data beginning July 1, 1959 
? Turkey is excluded from Europe and included with Asia 
Includes Newfoundland beginning 1950 
‘ Includes Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Ireland. Austria, I 
to countries shown , 


ea and 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Danzig. 


U.S.S.R 


® Includes Trans-Jordan in 1947 
? Pakistan included with India in 1947 
* Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of Dec 


try of the area sent larger imports than 
in the corresponding period of 1949. thus 
accounting for a gain of 42 percent in 
general imports from the area to $1,693.- 
000,000. Crude rubber and tin from 
Malaya; rubber from Indonesia: pepper 
and tea from India; tea and rubber from 
Ceylon; raw silk, textile manufactures, 
and metals from Japan; bristles, tung 
oil, and raw wool from China: and raw 
wool from Australia and New Zealand 
showed marked gains in quantity and 
value. Burlap, another principal im- 
port from India, fell off from the rela- 
tively low level of the preceding year. 


country **Snecial category”’ 


*ortugal, Free Territ 


Albania, Run 


mber 31, 1950 


ory of Tries 


exports are excluded fron 


te, Greece, in additio 


n 


lania and Bulgaria, and 


Leading imports from the Far East by 
principal countries of origin were as 


follows: 


Imports forconsumption, total 1,3 


Crude rubber 
Malaya 
Indonesia 
Ceylon 
Tin 
Malaya 
Indonesia 
Bur laps 
India 
Jute, unmanufactured 
India 
Pakistan > 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Australia 


Villions of dollars 


1G48 1949 1950 
9.3 1,183.5 1,680.4 
191.5 115.3 207.8 
4.3 62.1 111.6 
24.4 15.7 41.3 
71.4 77.4 96.9 
2. 7 »g 14.4 
125.4 9S 76.7 
15, 2 7.0 0 
10.7 16.4 17.9 
93, 5 71.2 106. 0 
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Millions of dollars 
Imports from Far East 1948 1949 


1950 
Continued 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Continued 
New Zealand 14.7 9.6 36.4 
China 6.0 6.0 18. 4 
Coconut products 
Philippines 154.5 103. 1 127.6 
Cane sugar 
Philippines 23. 1 50.7 49.7 
Ca 
India 14.8 17.1 19.8 
Ceylon 23. 2 16.6 21.5 
Pepper 
India ae 16.3 6. 8 
Manila fiber 
Philippines i 14 19.9 
Mica 
India 12.9 17.1 20. € 
Shellac and crude lac 
India 16.3 10.7 8.5 
Bristles 
China 22. 1 16.5 26. 6 
Tung oil 
China 26. 3 s 18. € 
Tungsten 
China 4.1 4.2 6.9 
Crude rubber Quantity 
Malaya_mil. pounds 1,014 697 816 
Indonesia do 254 4()1 {80 
Ceylon do 122 93 142 
Tin 
Malaya do 77 77 119 
Indonesia do 31 51 17 
Burlap 
India do 1X6 427 363 
Jute, unmanufactured 
India 
1,000 long tons 45 20 11 
Pakistan do 28 40) 62 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Australia 
mil. pounds 85 57 87 
New Zealand. do 32 17 4l 
China do 14 11 25 
Cane sugar 
Philippines do 1x2 1, 056 942 
Manila fiber 
Philippines 
1,000 long tons 10 28 42 
Bristles 
China__1,000 pounds_. 7, 122 1,479 6, 918 
Tung oil 
China__mil, pounds 130 43 8S 
Tungsten 
China_1,000 pounds ? 3, 925 4, 594 7, 439 
Tea 
India. mil. pounds 28 33 10 
Ceylon do 15 32 45 
Pepper 
India do 19 20 26 


! Most of these imports represented withdrawals from 
warehouse; general imports of tungsten in 1950 were 
only 394,000 pounds valued at $331,000. 

2 Tungsten content. 


The Near East and African countries 
as a group supplied slightly more than 
7 percent of United States general im- 
ports. These areas remained relatively 
small as sources of supply, although they 
furnished imports valued at $152,000,000 
and $492,000,000, respectively, which 
were much larger imports than before 
the war. Iran, Iraq, and Syria fur- 
nished relatively large amounts of raw 
wool and Saudi Arabia and Kuwait more 
petroleum, which mainly accounted for 
the recent increase for the Western 
Asian area as shown in table 7. 

Among imports from the African coun- 
tries, the unusual increase from Egypt 
over 1949 is accounted for by the change 
in date of opening of a cotton quota 
year from September 20 to February 1. 
The United States enters a large part 
of the assigned quota immediately fol- 
lowing its announcement, and, for this 
reason, cotton imports as reported in 
the statistics for 1949 understated the 
imports available in that year. How- 
ever, the 1950 data include cotton re- 
ceived under the year’s quota as 
originally announced and also under a 
supplemental quota. Commodities re- 
ceived in increased amounts from other 
countries included the following: Coffee, 
cobalt, and industrial diamonds from 
Belgian Congo; industrial diamonds and 
gem stones from the Union of South 
Africa, and cocoa, mahogany, and man- 
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ganese from British West African 


Millions of dollars 
countries. 


Imports forconsumption—Con. 1948 1949 1950 
Leading imports from the Near East AFrica—Continued 
(excluding Turkey) and from Africa ‘ thaninaaaliil 
nha eg ocoa ontinues 
were as follows: Nigeria 3.8 7 24.5 
Millions of dollars Cotton: 
=e “TT a Egypt 27.2 7.¢ 27.0 
1948 1949 1900 Wool, unmanufactured: 
Imports for consumption, total 519.3 445.8 605. 6 Union of South Africa 19. 4 18.8 16.9 
raq 5.8 2.1 6.3 
NEAR EAst, EXcLupIne Iran 2 i 3.9 
TURKEY Syria 3.6 2.2 9.0 
Mahogany and other hard 
Crude petroleum: wood: 
Kuwait 12.6 38.8 41.4 Gold Coast 4.4 1.7 4.4 
Saudi Arabia 14.3 19.4 23.7 Diamonds: 
Diamonds Belgian Congo 2.7 4.2 10.4 
Israel and Palestine 4.3 . 4 6.8 Union of South Africa 77.4 47.1 77.9 
Ores and metals: 
AFRICA Tin: 
Belgian Congo 4.5 9.8 . 5 
Hides and skins Cobalt ore and metal 
Nigeria 6.2 5.8 7.5 Belgian Congo 7.0 7.4 8.5 
Coffee Manganese: 
Belgian Congo 3.4 4.3 16.0 Gold Coast 3.3 4.7 7.8 
Cocoa Union of South 
Gold Coast 66. 4 41.8 18. 6 Africa 3.4 4.3 7.9 


TABLE 7.—Percentage Distribution and Percentage Change in Exports and Imports, by 
Continents, Areas, and Leading Countries 


[Percentages are based on values in table 6 and comparable data] 


Exports, including reexports General imports 


Percentage distribution Percent- 


: Percentage distribution Percent- 
Continent, area, and country = = — pater 3 
crease crease 
1936-38 , T) OF | 1936-38 (+r) or 
aver- | 19471, 1949 | 19502 | @eerease | oven | ig4g3) 1949 | 1959 | Tecrease 
one (—) 1950 ane (—) 1950 


from 1949 from 1949 


Total 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 —14.7 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 +-33.5 
North America: 
Northern : 15.6 13.8 16.3 19.6 +2.9 14.1 22. 4 2. 34 22. 1 +26. 2 
Southern 9.1 11.2 11.1 13.9 +7.0 10.0 13.3 14.2 12.9 +21.0 
South America 9. 2 15.3 13.0 13.4 —11.8 13.1 21.9 22.7 22. 2 +30. 5 
Europe 41.9 37.1 34.2 28.7 —28.5 8. 5 15.7 14.0 15.7 +-50. 0 
Asia 16.8 15.2 18.7 15.1 —31.1 30.1 18.9 18.7 19. 2 +37.0 
Oceania 3.1 2. 1 1.6 1.4 —27.1 1.6 2.3 1.9 2.4 +65. 9 
Africa 4.3 4 5.2 3.5 —41.8 a7 5.5 5.1 5.6 +45. 7 
Canada 15.3 13.5 16.1 19.6 +2.9 3.9 21.8 22.8 22. 1 +26. 2 
20 American Republics 16.3 25.1 22.6 26.0 —1.9 21.8 33.0 34.7 32.9 +26. 3 
Mexico 2.8 4.1 3.9 5.0 +10. 1 21 25 Y 3.6 +-30. 5 
Cuba 2.7 3.2 3.2 4.5 +21. 1 5.1 5.3 5.9 4.6 +4.7 
Colombia 1.2 1.4 1.5 2.3 +32. 6 1.9 3.3 3.6 3.5 +29. 6 
Venezuela 1.4 2.8 4.3 3.9 —23.1 9 3.8 4.2 3.6 +15.8 
Brazil 2.0 4.2 3.2 3.4 —7.7 43 7.2 8.3 8.1 +29. 5 
16 ERP countries 38.0 34.5 33.8 28. 0 —29.4 24.4 13.7 12.7 14.2 +49. 5 
France 4.8 5.3 4.1 3.4 —29.7 2.6 1.0 9 1.5 +113. 5 
Germany 3.8 3.8 6.8 4.3 —46.5 3.2 .4 Pe 1.2 +127.9 
Italy 2.2 3.3 3.8 3.4 —24.7 1.7 1.3 1.1 1.2 +54. 2 
United Kingdom 16.8 7.2 5.8 5.1 —25.7 7.0 4.1 3.4 3.8 +47.1 
Turkey 4 5 1.0 5 i —41.6 6 “ .8 7 +9.9 
10 Eastern European countries 3.3 23 5 3 —56.9 3.3 1.6 1.0 9 +19. 4 
Other Europe . .9 9 .8 a +9. 9 1.5 3 3 my —17.3 
Western Asia (excluding Turkey) a 1.4 3.2 3.2 —41.3 .6 7 1.7 a +32. 5 
Far East 18.8 15.3 16.1 13.6 —28.0 30.4 18.8 18.0 19.1 +41.7 
British Malaya 2 4 .3 a —45, 2 7.0 3.8 3.0 3.5 +57.9 
India 1.2 2.6 2.1 2.1 —15.5 3.0 3.7 3.6 2.9 +8. 6 
Japan R. 2 i 3.9 4.1 —10.5 6.7 9 1.3 2.1 +-122. 0 
Philippines, Republic of 2.6 2.9 3.6 23 —45.3 4.3 3.2 3.1 ~ 4-14.7 
Sterling Area countries 26.6 18.5 15.7 12.7 —30.8 22. 2 20.0 18.0 18. 1 +34. 1 


1 Postwar high year. 
2 Based on data which exclude July-December 1950 “special category”’ exports from country data 
for 4.3 percent of total exports. 
High year before 1950. 


These accounted 





regular hauls and the automotive vehicles 
transport goods in short, seasonal, and widely 
dispersed hauls. 

Nonetheless, the railways are protected by 
law against competition from automotive 
transportation in hauls along the two im- 
portant railway routes—the east-coast route 
and the Tunis-Algerian border route. Rail- 
ways are also protected against competition 
from public passenger-carrying vehicles by a 
system which grants priority to rail traffic 
in the matter of routes and schedules. A 
further indication of the preferential treat- 
ment to railways is to be found in the fact 
that the proceeds derived from the taxes 
imposed on both private and public auto- 
motive transport go to a railway deficit fund. 


, Sed 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and — 
COMMUNICATIONS , 








(Continued from p. 25) 


two categories: (1) The privately owned 
Sfax-Gafsa railway, which primarily serves 
the mineral industry of the southern part of 
the country; and (2) the State-owned, pri- 
vately operated Campaignie des Chemins de 
Fer Tunisiens which, with its limited network 
of only 1,657 kilometers, is also largely de- 
voted to transporting mineral ores. This 
railway network is not sufficiently flexible or 
extensive to meet the transport needs pecul- 
iar to the country’s predominantly agri- 
cultural and oversea export economy. 
Considerable transport coordination is 
achieved by virtue of the fact that the rail- 
ways are primarily engaged in the heavy and 





Imports of essential oils into Ethiopia dur- 
ing the year ended September 10, 1950, to- 
taled 0.98 metric ton valued at E$14,448 (1 
Ethiopian dollar=$0.4025, U. S. currency). 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE AMERIZAN 
REPUBLICS. World Trade Series No. 6. March 
1951. 20 pp. Price 25 cents. 

SENDING GirT PACKAGES TO FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. [United States Export Control Regu- 
lations (Amended)]| World Trade Series No. 
7. March 1951. 2 pp. Free. 
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gium, 235 tons to the United States, and 45 
tons to other countries. 

Substantial decreases in arrivals of finished 
tobacco products and heavy increases in raw- 
leaf imports took place in 1950. Arrivals of 
cigars, cigarettes, chewing tobacco, and 
smoking tobacco not only radically declined 
from: 1949 levels but were also far below 
average prewar levels. Raw-leaf imports on 
the other hand increased tremendously to 
37 times above 1949 and 27 times above } re- 
war. This development is explained by the 
fact that although finished tobacco produc*s 
had been under import controls since De- 
cember 1949, raw leaf remained on the free 
list until mid-1950. 

With local demand for V:rginia leaf run- 
ning heavy, importers and manufacturers 
began shipping in large quantities. Appar- 
ently sensing that the legislative intent of 
encouraging indigenous production through 
import curtailment was being defeated, the 
Government in mid-1950 finally clamped 
controls on raw leaf and presently all tobacco 
imports without exception are subject to 
cuts of 60-80 percent on the basis of the 
average value of arrivals during the calendar 
years 1946, 1947, and 1948. Tobacco arrivals 
in 1950 increased on a leaf basis from 3,810 
in the prewar period and 10,386 in 1949 to 
15,915 in 1950. The United States and Ter- 
ritories supplied all leaf tobacco and tobacco 
products imported in 1950. 

Production prospects for 1951 are consid- 
ered excellent. Barring any adverse develop- 
ments, the complete restoration of the 
industry to its prewar status should he 
accomplished in 1950. Tobacco output is 
officially forecast at 32,000 metric tons, 20 
percent above 1950 levels and equal to the 
1939 volume. 

Export prospects for 1951 are considered 
favorable in view of the great improvement 
of the tobacco market throughout the world. 
Many European countries through large ECA 
grants and loans have purchased tobacco 
heavily, thereby draining stocks and forcing 
prices up. The rise in prices in turn has 
placed Philippine tobacco in a better position 
to compete in the international trade. Spain 
is expected to buy its usual share and maybe 
more; Indo-China has purchased more of the 
1950 than of the 1949 crop. France, North 
Africa, ‘Belgium, and the Netherlands have 
also shown encouraging buying interest. 
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Japan, will be one of the large exhibitors at 
this event. Their showings will include 
steel, brass, and cement products as well as 
textiles, chinaware, cloisonné, lacquer ware, 
woodenware, bamboo ware, optical goods, 
sewing machines, food products, wood prod- 
ucts, and other consumer and producers’ 
items. 

The Fair will be open to the public without 
charge. Buyers’ groups, chambers of com- 
merce, and world traders from 11 western 
states are being invited to attend. 

Managers of the Fair in charge of space 
reservations are Kriedt and Myers, Room 
9028, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
333 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. Wal- 
ter J. Brown, Publicity Manager. 


Britain to Hold First 
Instruments Exhibition 


The makers of British industrial and scien- 
tific instruments will hold the first British 
Instrument Industries’ Exhibition at Na- 
tional Hall, Olympia, from July 4 to 14, 1951. 

Nearly all of the exhibitors will be mem- 
bers of the following organizations: British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; British Industrial Measuring and Con- 
trol Apparatus Manufacturers’ Association; 
British Lampblown Scientific Glassware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; Drawing Office Ma- 
terial Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; and Scientific Instrument Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Great Britain Ltd. Ap- 
proximately 160 British firms taking part will 
occupy 50,000 square feet of exhibition space. 

Persons desiring additional information on 
this event may contact any of the British 
commercial agents located in various cities 
in the United States or the Commercial De- 
partment of the British Embassy, 3100 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 





Approximately 90 percent of Panama’s 
total production of soap is by one company 
whose output in 1950 was slightly under 
4,000,000 pounds, approximately the same as 
in 1949. Only laundry soap is produced. 
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Chemical, Synthetic, Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Spain. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Belgium. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portugal. 

Electric Power Companies—United King- 
dom. 

Fishing Net Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Flavoring Extract Manufacturers—Co- 
lombia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Thai- 
land. 

Hospitals—Portuguese East Africa. 

Hospitals—Honduras. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio Telegraph Services—Sweden. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Mexico. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—France. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Spain. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Cuba. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Aus- 
tralia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
France. 

Motorbus Lines 
panies—Denmark. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—Ceylon. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Uruguay. 

Poultry Stock Breeders 
Mexico. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
nesia. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Australia. 

Sawmills—Greece. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Argentina. 

Spice Exporters—Mexico. 

Wool Exporters—Syria. 





and Transport Com- 


and Dealers— 





Commerce: 


trade, and tariffs. 

Hamburg, January 25, 1951 (23 pages). 
No. 3: “Annual Glassware Report 

(20 pages). 


and trends. 





New Report Service Started 


Multilithed copies of the following unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are available for consultation—not for general 
distribution—in the Office of International Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices of the United States Department of 


No. 1: “Drugs and Pharmaceuticals—lItaly,” Milan, March 7, 1951 
Present developments in production, consumption, distribution, price control, legislation, 


No. 2: “Rubber Industry Developments in German Federal Republic During 1950,” 
Covers supply of raw materials; production, 
market, prices, and foreign trade in rubber goods; the rubber industry and the economy; 
and possibilities of producing synthetic rubber. 

Sweden—1950,” Stockholm, February 28, 1951 
Includes production, processes, equipment, and quantity labor; foreign 
trade and trade organizations; government regulations; and prospective developments 


Eprror’s Note: This feature will appear regularly in Forei¢n Commerce WEEKLY, 
and additional reports will be announced as they become available. 


(28 pages). 
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